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A New McCarthy Romance 
The 





Borgia 
McCARTHY 


‘‘ If I Were King,’” etc. 





The girl, in her ignorant beauty, adores him. 


with the mad character of Roman life in this period. 
Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 
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Gorgeous New 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY B 
y 


Author sf “* The Duke’. Ss Motto,’’ r% O UISE 
fTXHIS is a story of CLOSSER 
the tyrant Czesar HALE 


Borgia, the terror 
of Rome in the fifteenth T is by the actress 
century, who turned hap- herself—this story 
piness into misery, song 
into groans, life into 
death for the sake of the 


; cruelty that was in him. the tears of stage life : : 
He was us “ beautiful as a tiger, and as bright and strong —the real, not the 
as a tiger, and truly as cruel as a tiger.” Here he plays scandal kind—reveal the actress as an original, frank, humor- 
the “love game” in disguise, finding an unsuspecting ous, likable girl. 


Roman girl who is beautiful as a pagan and innocent as a 


saint, first murdering his brother, the Duke of Gandia. 
Herself of really needs—common-sense and protection. Naturally he 


the rival house of Orsini, she is elected to slay the tyrant, 
not dreaming that he is her lover. The story is riotous : 
5 y the sweetheart aside— But the actress tells her heart-story 
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LheACTRESS 


Novel 


of a New York 
girl who gives up her 
sweetheart for the 
stage. The fun and 





The man is a prosperous, level-headed business man 
who knows just what the feminine “artistic temperament” 


hasn’t much sympathy with the “ career.’ 
The girl is determined to be a great actress, and, putting 


better than any one else can. 
Pictorial Cover. Illustrated. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 
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Gentiemen: Please send me, all 

charges prepaid, THE REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE OLD MASTERS, and also enter my 
SI IE nasa cenncdanensbacnsevessnonsusebess 


for one year. 


of your offer. I enclose $1.00 and agree to send you $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $6.00, is paid, if the pictures are accepted by me. 
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The pictures are photogravures, each about 7%xr1o inches, having a richness of light-and- 
shade effect that brings out admirably the finer qualities of the subject. They are done on 
heavy paper, and are suitable for portfolio, framing, or for use in ornamental decoration. 
They are taken direct from negatives of the original paintings, and show the very touch 
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On receipt of $1.00 we will send you, all chargés prepaid, 


THE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


and enter your name as a subscriber for either 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE or HARPER’S WEEKLY 


If you do not like the pictures when they reach you, send them back 


for one year, under the terms and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them send us $1.00 a month for 


five months, or $6.00 in all. Or, if you prefer, send us $5.00 with 
your order in full payment for both pictures and periodical. 
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Comment 


The New Cabinet 

Ir seems to be fairly well settled that President 
Tart’s Cabinet will be constituted as follows: 

Seerctary of State—PuiLtaAnper C. Knox, of Penn- 
sylvania. E 

Secretary of the Trcasury—WILLIS VAN DEVANTER, 
of Wyoming. 

Secretary of War-—Jacon M. Dickinson, of Ten- 
nessee, 

Attorney-General—-GrorcE W. WICKERSHAM, of New 
York. 

Postmaster-General—F Rank HH. Hrrencock, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Secretary of the Navy-—GvorGe von L. MEYER, of 
Massachusetts. : 

Secretary of, the Interior—RtcnArpb A. BALLINGER, 
of Washington. 

Secretary of Agriculture—JAMES WILSON, of Iowa. 

Secretaru of Commerce and Labor—CUAaRLES NAGEL, 
of Missouri. 


As a whole, it seems good. Mr. Knox is the best 
man available to succeed Mr. Roor. It is a pity 
that his eligibility rests upon an obvious evasion 
of a provision of the Constitution, and, as a mem- 
ber of Congress, we should have voted against the 
repeal bill whose enactment establishes a bad 
precedent in putting expediency above principle. 
But there is no use of talking about that now. 
Mr. WickrrsuaM is a lawyer of the first class, of 
sound judgment, and notably independent disposi- 
tion. As coutrasted with the present incompetent 
Attorney-General, he has a rare opportunity to 
shine. The selection of Mr. Van Devanter of 
Wyoming to heecome Seeretary of the Treasury 
is somewhat of a surprise, but his record as a 
lawyer and public official is excellent, even though 
his banking experience has been limited apparent- 
lv to the handling of a personal account, and we 
are happy to assume that Mr. Tarr and Mr. Knox 
know what they are about. Mr. Meyer is well-to- 
do and probably well enough, though hardly up, 
in our opinjon, to his hig job. The appointment 
of Mr. Hirencock is of: the machine order and 
distasteful, but Mr. Hrrcucockx himself is a eapa- 
ble administrator, and may come to appreciate 
that his sole object ought not to be the perpetua- 
tion of Republican rule through the use of pat- 
ronage. Jt was right to keep Mr. Witson for a 
while, and everybody speaks well of Mr. Dickryson. 
The other two we know nothing of. As a group, 
the new Cabinet falls measurably below the high 
standard fixed by President Hayes, for example, 
but clearly it is a Tart-Kwnox, not a Roosrvett, 
aggregation, and seems likely to work Harmonious- 
ly and effectively. So far, so good. 
Mr. Roosevelt on Lincoln 

So many speeches were made on the one- 
hundredth anniversary of Lixconn’s birthday that 
few found their way into print, but of those we 
have read that of President RoosrveLtT was in- 
comparably the best. Although apparently the 
surroundings were somewhat dismal, the occasion 
itself was inspiring, and the President rose to it 
admirably. Thanks chiefly to the Messrs. CoLtirr, 
the birthplace of the great emancipator is to be 
suitably marked and the landmarks preserved, and 
it was in recognition of this patriotic service that 
President RoosevELT made the long, tiring journey 
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at an inclement season of the year, and delivered 
an address which has seldom been excelled in di- 
rect forcefulness and simplicity of diction. It 
was natural that there Mr. Roosevett should do 
his best. He has studied Lincotn as he has 
studied no other public character, and has formed 
conclusions respecting that odd blending of ideal- 
ism and practicality, which, though faulty in de- 
tails, are in the main correct. “ We of this day,” 
he aptiy declared, “‘ must try to solve many social 
and industrial problems, requiring to an especial 
degree the combination of indomitable resolution 
with cool-headed sanity.” And in making the 
cilort, he truly added: “ We can profit by the way 
in which LincoLn used both these traits as he strove 
for reform. The goal was never dim before his 
vision; but he picked his way cautiously, without 
either halt or hurry, as he strode toward it, through 
such a morass of difficulty that no man of less 
courage would have attempted it, while it would 
surely have overwhelmed any man of judgment 
jess serene.” In this high key the brief oration 
was pitched from its beginning to its end, and will, 
in our judgment, stand out as the most satisfying 
effort Mr. Roosrvett has yet made. 


He Fought Hard but Never Hated 

Yet perhaps the most wonderful thing of all, and, 
from the standpoint of the America of to-day and 
of the future, the mest vitally important, was the 
extraordinary way in which LrNcoLn could fight val- 
iantly against what he deemed wrong and yet pre- 
serve undiminished his love and respect. for the 
brother from whom he differed—President ROOSEVELT 
on LINCOLN. 


Wonderful, yes, but not novel. Nor is Lincotn 
the greatest example of it. The greatest example 
is that of that earlier story-telling teacher and 
leader whose experiences are recorded in the New 
Testament. 


No Occasion for Carping 

Mr. Tarr need not have apologized at New 
Orleans for the heat he manifested over the at- 
tempts of “ notoriety-secking Congressmen” and 
“ sensational newspapers ” to discredit the decision 
in favor of a lock eanal. The popular opinion 
in favor of a sea-level plan is chiefly that of lay- 
men, and, while naturally distrustful of the wis- 
dom of leaving to one set of engineers the priv- 
ilege of passing upon their own recorded judgment, 
people generally are satisfied that Mr. Tart, being 
fully conversant with the attendant facts, has 
reached the conclusion that would have seemed best 
to any cautious and conscientious mind. What- 
ever may have been the predilections of the en- 
gineers, there is no reason to suspect their sin- 
eerity or, except in the matter of expenditure, 
their ability. and mere carping which tends only 
to handicap the labors of those responsible for 
the great work is not only unwise in policy, but 
positively unpatriotic in principle. It should now 
be the aim of all to facilitate, not to hinder, the 
successful completion of the colossal undertaking. 


The Great Libel Case 

The cat is out of the bag at last, and Brothers 
Joseru Puutrzer and DrLtevan Swiru stand in- 
dicted by executive decree for libelling the brother- 
in-law of the government. We don’t know how 
Brother Ssuru feels about it—probably not very 
enthusiastic. Persons commonly do not like to be 
indicted for an Alleged criminal offence. Brother 
Puuirzer, of course, doesn’t eare. The proceeding 
is strictly in line with his own oft-expressed dec- 
laration that no injustice is done a man by in- 
dicting him, because, forsooth, he is sure to have a 
chance to establish his innocence at his trial. At 
the last thoment the President found that he 
couldn’t very well go to West Point and personally 
conduct the prosecution, so the true bills were 
found in the District of Columbia, and the Fed- 
eral marshals are scurrying about now after the 
bodies of the defendants for future delivery in 
Washiagton. 

The omniscient Corsican Attorney-General tells 
all about it. He kept his impatient tongue quiet 
for a long time, he informs us, because he felt 
that it would be “inappropriate ” to speak while 
the great hunt for a place of jurisdiction under 
the statutes of 576 B.c. was in progress, “ notwith- 
standing the fact that certain newspapers and 
others—meaning, we assume, some uncertain ones 
—have not hesitated to comment freely and very 
unfairly upon the character and supposed purpose 
of the inquiry in progress.” The precise nature 
of the free and unfair comment which evokes this 
chiding he does not state. We had not supposed 
there was any doubt of the purpose of the prose- 
cution. It was and is, we suspect, to put Brothers 
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Puuirzer and Siru in jail. So at any rate the 
President plainly intimated in characteristically 
unequivocal language. If the real purpose is to 
catch the bodies of the defendants in order to pin 
upon their manly breasts some Roosrvett Panama 
medals as evidences of appreciation of their ac- 
tivities in canal matters, it seems to us that the 
fact should be made known, so as to permit Brother 
Pvuuitzer to return to the bosom of his family 
instead of cavorting about over the high seas on 
the happily named yacht Liberty. 

There are five counts to the indictments, but 
all to the same effect, namely, that the defendants 
“knavishly” and “knowingly” libelled, with 
inalicious intent to “vilify and defame,” “ one 
TueEo Roosevett,” “ one Doucias Rosinson,” “ one 
Cuarures P. Tart,” “one Exirau Root,” “one Wm. 
H. Tart,” “one Wm. NeEtson CroMWELL,” and 
“one J. Pierpont Morcan.” Inasmuch as_ the 
President firmly declared in his message to Con- 
gress that the real libel was upon “the people of 
the United States,’ we must assume that in his 
view the gentlemen mentioned “are the people.” 
Why Messrs. Roor and Morcan and Wo. H. Tarr 
were lugged in passeth understanding. No one 
of the three has ever seemed to get excited about 
the business and, we imagine, would be quite as 
well pleased to be let alone. Maybe the government 
thought its brother-in-law needed company. 

Anyhow, the great jig is on, and there will be 
a lot of dancing. Brother Puxirzer continues to 
regard himself as the victim of “a political perse- 
cution ”—as we guess he is—and thanks goodness 
that hé has money enough to hire smart lawyers 
to defend him. He also informs us daily and 
emphatically that he is going to maintain the 
Freedom of the Press or perish in the attempt. 
We commend his resolution, and congratulate him 
upon the free advertising and additional circula- 
tion now coming his way. As to the outcome of 
the ridiculous proceeding, we venture the predic- 
tion that it won’t amount to a hill of beans unless 
one Tio Roostvet stays at home and runs things 
himself. 

Perhans he will. What’s that ¢ 


Brother Hearst Secedes 


The statement of the President is intolerant and 


untrue. 


Did you ever hear the like of that? It is from 
the fountain-pen of Brother Wituiam Ranpo.peu 
Hearst. So ends the Interdependent League. 
No more friendly discourse between the acts at 
the White House! No more pretty tales in the 
Hearst papers about the sturdy youth THroporr 
RoosEveLtt leaving a Presbyterian Sunday-school 
and going over to the Dutch Reformed because 
the Presbyterian superintendent disapproved lick- 
ing a boy for refusing to be saved. No more of- 
ficial thanks to an active journalist for buying 
and printing stolen letters for political effect. 
It is indeed a bitter world. We guess everybody 
now has called our Future Brother a liar except 
Brother Lyman Appott and us. 


Of the Stage and Fireside 

An attractive young woman came out of the 
West to act on the great White Way and did so 
well that her manager made her his wife—also a 
star. After a while, she got tired of acting and 
said she wanted to sit in the corner and knit and 
bring up some babies. To facilitate the enter- 
prise, curiously enough, she went back to Cali- 
fornia to get a divorce, and is now there ex- 
pounding her innermost thoughts through the 
medium of an ever-attentive press. Two of the 
many vital questions propounded by the lady are 
as follows: 


Suppose a young woman with the possibility of 
loving much and hating much should meet a man 
whose sentiments matched hers to the last extreme; 
suppose he was the first who crossed her path in an 
exotic wilderness of mirage and unreality—would she 
not love him? 


To which we should say that she might or might 
not. It is not polite, for one thing, for a gentle- 
man to cross the path of a lady who is taking a 
stroll through an exotic wilderness. He should 
step aside, raise his hat courteously, let her pass, 
and sighfully turn the other way unless inadvert- 
ently, but apparently not without premeditation, 
she should happen to glance back with a sur- 
prised, yet not displeased, expression upo1 her 
fair face. Possibly that is what happened in 
this case. But ae 


se 
Suppose her hushand—assuming her to be married— 
had such confidence in her that he would hear un- 
moved the facts of the mutual affection and urge her 
to keep on the stage and on the trail of an illusion 
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called fame— then would you say that she and he 
were incompatible? 


We are disposed to believe that, if we were he, 
we should. But, alackaday! how difficult it seems 
to be for one who has been on the stage to cease 
to act. 


Going for Earthquakes 

The galloping lallapaloosas breathed easier 
when they heard last week that the Mighty Hun- 
ter is not going straight to Africa, after all, but 
will stop for a fortnight—or more—in Italy to 
pay his respects to the Pope and take breakfast 
with the King. The solemn announcement came 
from the White House that “ both have expressed 
a desire to see him.” That surely is a sufficient 
inducement for the pause, but confidentially it is 
not the real one. The truth, we understand, is 
that Ambassador Griscom reports more ominous 
rumblings on the peninsula and our Future 
Brother considers it to be his plain duty, in the 
event of another earthquake, to be on hand and 
take charge. He has always wanted to hunt earth- 
quakes, anyway, as he places them in the destruc- 
tive class and strongly deserving of extinction. 
In this case, he will fight to kill, not to preserve. 
Meanwhile, the Official Photographer is laying 
in a stock of Titanic films and: Maj. Encar A. 
Mearns, U. S. A., retired, is making a thorough 
analysis of his own internal seismic disturbances 
to complete his preparations for truly scientific 
inquiry. Director Watcorr of the Smithsonian 
Institution has again heard of the Expedition in 
some roundabout way and has delicately hinted 
that, if a small earthquake could be taken alive 
and added to his collection, the gift would be 
highly appreciated, but it is understood that pass- 
ing events will have to determine the feasibility 
of his suggestion. Incidentally, in view of, the 
constantly changing programme, we advise our 
self-saerificing friends, the galloping lallapaloosas, 
to come down to exposed positions on the river 
banks, or even perhaps to swim over to Europe, if 
they want to make sure of being shot to be pickled 
and added to the other preserves on the pantry 
shelf at Oyster Bay. 


Echoes of Tolstoi 

Government cannot improve the moral nature of 
man, and brute force always defeats its object. There 
can be no coercion of the soul. Every law must have 
the sanction of the free will. Where America sur- 
passes Europe is in its personal liberty, which is the 
heritage of a race of heroes. But this is doomed to be 
extinguished by the legislatures of a time-serving 
generation. . 


So Totstor, writing in the Finnish paper, Prog- 
ress, as the World reports him. Can it be that 
sume one has sent him copies of some of the 
new anti-liquor laws of some of our more pro- 
gressive States? He is a profoundly interesting 
Voice, and thunders very much to the point in 
generals, however hard it may be to follow him 
in a good many particulars. He has a vast deal 
of history at his back when he says that “the 
root of all the evils of civilization lies in the per- 
verted teachings miscalled Christianity,” though 
when he adds that “the modern Church is the 
greatest foe of man, and the churchgoer a blind 
dupe,’ we may hope he speaks rather of the 
Chureh in Russia, which was the care and cher- 
ished instrument of the late Reverend Posirpon- 
OSTSEFF, than of such Churches as we have here. 
According to a story in the World, Totstot lately 
said of LINcoLn: 

Of all the great national heroes and statesmen of 
history, LIncoLn is the only real giant. . . . He was a 
Christ in miniature, a saint of humanity, whose name 
will live thousands of years in the legends of future 
generations. . . . WASHINGTON was a typical Amer- 
ican. NAPOLEON was typical Frenchman, but LiINcoLn 
was a humanitarian as broad as the world. He was 
bigger than his country; bigger than all the other 
Presidents put together; because he was a universal 
individualist, who wanted to see himself in the world, 
not the world in himself. 


Panama’s Trying Climate 

Colonel GortHats is home from Panama, tired, 
worn, and, if he has been quoted truly, a bit 
querulous. There was an engineer who came 
back from Panama and threw up his job, and it 
may be recalled that the amiable man who was 
Secretary of War at that time and has since been 
spromoted let loose at him a packet of very harsh 
revilings. We question whether the like could 
happen again to any man who had held a re- 
sponsible place at Panama, no matter how much 
he seemed to deserve it, so clearly it is recognized 
that men who carry heavy loads at Panama for 
any length of time come home the worse for 
work. Colonel GorrHa.s, as quoted in the papers, 
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speaks of himself as “tired and worried in mind 
and body.” Probably he has been too long on 
the job, but he has made a splendid showing. 
Wonderful things have been done to make the 
Isthmus healthy, and with wonderful success. 
Compared with what it used to be, it is a health 
resort now; but still, to make it truly wholesome 
for citizens of these States, it needs to be moved 
some thousands of miles north. The white men 
who do best there and who are now considered 
the best laborers employed are the Spaniards. 
They bear the climate best, subsisting largely on 
starches and sugars, and spending less of their 
energy in digestion than the Americans do, who 
there, as at home, lean more on meat. Maj. 
CuarLes E. Wooprufr’s theory that it is the 
light in the tropics that is dangerous to white 
men, rather than the heat, seems not to have been 
regarded as yet in the precautions taken to pre- 
serve health at the Isthmus. It may have a par- 
tial test in the night work which it is proposed 
to institute in some parts of the work. The suc- 
zess of the Spanish laborers bears out, in a way, 
his theory that the dark-haired men bear tropical 
climates best, though that does not explain why 
Spaniards have done better than Italians. 


Get this Snag Out of the Constitution 

Has not the country clearly outgrown the pro- 
vision of the Constitution (Article I., Section VI., 
Paragraph 2) which reads: 


No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments of 
which shall have been increased, during such time. 


The impropriety which the paragraph was aimed 
to prevent is remote, and is of trifling consequence 
compared with the loss which the country may at 
any time sustain from the disability of members 
of Congress to receive appointments to the Cabinet, 
to judgeships. ambassadorships, or other high of- 
fices under the government where their services 
may happen to be urgently needed. That Mr. 
Knox should have been ineligible, under the Con- 
stitution, for a seat in Mr. Tart’s Cabinet because 
Congress lately raised the salaries of Cabinet of- 
ficers was an absurdity. There was no relation at 
all between the action of Congress on the Cabinet 
salaries and the acceptance by Mr. Knox of the 
place that Mr. Tart offered him. Mr. Kwnox’s 
disability was a mere joke, and a very bad one. 
We are reminded by a letter-writer in the Sun 
that in 1885 Mr. CLEVELAND took three Senators— 
Bayarb, GARLAND, and LamMar—into the Cabinet, 
all of whom might have happened to be casually 
disqualified hy a salary-increase law passed, pos- 
sibly, against the will and votes of every one of 
them. The constitutional precaution which Mr. 
Kwox has stumbled over seems altogether too dear 
at the price. In order to get rid of it an amend- 
ment of the Constitution must pass both Houses 
of Congress by a two-thirds vote and be ratified 
by conventions or Legislatures in three-fourths of 
the States. That is a laborious undertaking. It 
may be that the end sought may be attained by 
introducing into future salary-raising bills the 
provision that they shall not apply to Senators 
and other members of Congress who become ap- 
pointees to Federal offices before the expiration 
of the terms for which they were elected. 


Collector Crum’s Appointment 

The case of Collector Crum goes over, it is 
understood, to Mr. Tarr. The Republican leaders 
in the Senate announce that they will make no 
further attempt to foree confirmation before 
March 4th. If they should make another attempt, 
TILLMAN and the other Southern Senators would 
doubtless have enough sympathizers among the 
Republicans to defeat it. President Roosrvett 
might, by withdrawing the nomination, spare his 
successor the embarrassment of having to seem 
to pass on the wisdom of the original appoint- 
ment; but this he is unlikely to do. Neither 
opposition from Democrats, bitter resentment in 
the South, nor the dissuasion of his own party 
associates, has in this matter availed to make him 
change his mind. There was, of course, no com- 
pulsion to reappoint Doctor Crum, who has had 
a fairly long tenure of the office, and by ap- 
pointing some one else, or simply leaving Doctor 
Crum in office until his successor should be named, 
the matter might have been put up to Tarr more 
acceptably. For Mr. Tarr ought, if possible, to be 
permitted to develop his Southern policy without 
being forced either to approve or dis&pprove, by 
implication, that of his predecessor. 1 
implication ”; but we are not sure the 
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would be logical. Mr. Tarr will find the place 
waiting to be filled. It will be his right and his 
constitutional duty to follow his own best judg- 
ment in filling it. If he decides that it is not 
best at this time to appoint this particular 
man to this particular office in this particular 
community of Charleston, South Carolina, he 
will be acting certainly within the limits of 
his executive diseretion. Such a decision should 
not be interpreted as unfriendly to the negroes. 
He may feel that to reappoint Doctor Crum 
would not, on the whole, make for the best in- 
terests of Doctor CruMm’s own race. Nor yet, on 
the other hand, if he should decide to reappoint 
Doctor Crum, ought that to be taken as proving 
he is unfriendly to the white people of the South. 
There is too much evidence that he is not. But 
we have no doubt such inferences will be drawn, 
whatever action he takes. Our hope is, however, 
that the sober, thoughtful, patriotic men of both 
races in the South, who know that good feeling 
between the races in all their daily intercourse 
is worth more than any office—that these men, 
and not the mere politicians, will more and more 
guide and control public opinion concerning such 
incidents as have in the past provoked animosities. 





A New Orchestra for New York 

Admittedly the opera and its coneerns absorb 
the bulk of that portion of publie attention which 
is directed toward the world of music; nor is this 
a condition to be unqualifiedly deplored. Despite 
the pedants who insist that the opera is an “ im- 
pure” and a “bastard” form of art, it neverthe- 
less remains an ineseapable fact that a large pro- 
portion of the most eloquent and beautiful music 
in existence is music written for the drama; and 
the most inspired score ever composed is that 
of an opera. Nevertheless, it is regrettable that 
interest in operatic affairs should prevail at the 
expense of interest in less spectacular manifesta- 
tions of the art. There are music-lovers who 
would rather listen to a good orchestral concert 
with a well-chosen programme than to any operatic 
performance. These music-lovers are of consider- 
able numbers, high intelligence, and fastidious 
taste; and many of them have often wondered and 
asked why it is that New York, the centre of 
American activity in all the arts, should oceupy 
a secondary position in respect to its orchestral 
performances, There is no dispute of the fact 
that the best orchestra in America—Mr. Paper- 
EWSKI has lately called it the best in the world— 
is the possession, not of New York, but of Boston.. 
Now there is one thing which is essential to the 
establishment and maintenance of an orchestra of 
the first class, and that, regrettably enough, is 
money. A first-class orchestra is impossible with- 
out frequent rehearsals and frequent performances 
—-without, in a word, constant drilling; and con- 
stant drilling is expensive. It is pleasant to know 
that what is to be virtually a new orchestra is to 
be established in New York; that it is to be 
sufficiently “financed”; and that it will begin to 
operate next season. Through the energetic efforts 
of an indefatigable music-lover, Mrs. Grorce R. 
SHELDON, the ancient and honorable Philharmonic 
Society has agreed to reorganize itself upon a 
basis which will permit of a greatly increased 
efficiency, and the rehabilitated orchestra will play 
as a concert-giving body for a period of at least 
twenty-three weeks a year. A conductor of un- 
questioned ability and large reputation, Mr. 
Gustav Man.er, has been secured for a two years’ 
engagement; and a guarantee fund amounting, it 
is said, to more than $80,000, has been subscribed 
for a period of three years by a group of generous 
citizens. New York already possesses an orchestra 
—the New York Syvmphony—which is working 
zealously for musical righteousness; but it has yet 
to be demonstrated that the metropolis is incapable 
of maintaining more than one orchestra of im- 
portant and dignified aims. 


Polite and Just 

That was very proper and seemly action that 
the House took in voting to expunge from the 
record the speech of Mr. Witter ridiculing the 
President,.on the ground (reported by the select 
committee) that— 


Since, under the Constitution, the members of the 
House may not be questioned elsewhere for speeches 
in the House, and the President ought not therefore 
to criticise or comment officially upon speeches in the 
House, it becomes especially the duty of the House 
itself to protect the President from that personal 
abuse, innuendo, or ridicule tending to excite disorder 
in the House itself and to create personal antagonism 
on the part of the President toward the House. 


The report cut both ways, but it cut fair. 











The Loneliness of the Saints 


“Now [ return to the source whence I came forth,’ 
said PLoTiNnus, dying, “the flight of the alone to the 
Alone’; and in the saying is summed up that sense 
that comes only to those who have lived the inward 
life long enough to separate the temporal intelligence 
from the soul's immortal voice, and who have come to 
know how untouched the soul's life may be by all the 
travail and the turmoil of this human moment. Even 
liere in our clay-built prison, ihe listener may now and 
again hear the distant silence of eternity, even as, 
emerging from the bustle of a great city into the lonely 
mountain fastnesses, the first matter which we strain 
our ears to listen to is the unbroken quict, the great, 
fresh expanse of the stillness. 

So in the midst of the gayety and the bustle of the 
year’s course a great’ refreshment and strength 
may come to us by turning back for an instant or 
an hour as far as we may from the present moment, 
and leading our tired thoughts into far-off paths where 
the strong and the heroie souls lived and thought. 

One’s first impression in reading the lives of the 
saints is a surprised apprehension of how busy, how 
active, how matter-of-fact and effective their lives 
were; the second is, the time and the effort they gave, 
the deliberate and set struggle they made to prepare 
themselves for the life eternal in the midst of the 
human temporalities. And it was this, this power 
they gained to see life in the large, to peep over the 
edges of time, where its fringes catch on to eternity, 
which gave them the courage and the strength, the 
hope and the love, which, after all, are saintliness. 

It is a modern tendency to desire, even to look for, 
the fruits of the spirit without undergoing the pre- 
liminary culture. It was a truer and nobler instinct 
of an earlier religious fervor to know that great prizes 
mean great pain, and great results presuppose austere 
training. The beginning of the saints’ lives was not 
the working of miracles, healing and helping. uplifting 
and building; the beginning was the loneliness, the 
discouragement and the wrestling, the unabated fervor 
from which peace and power emerged. “I have thus 
enlarged mivself of our concernment to enter alone 
with ourselves into God, because it is a thing so im- 
portant,” wrote Saint THeresa to her spiritual daugh- 
ters, after cautioning them repeatedly to be willingly 
alone with Him, losing no fair opportunity of negoti- 
ating with Him, and making great account of not 
quitting Him, since if men gladly remove their 
thoughts semewhither else, and mind not nor esteem 
Him, it is little wonder that they should become numb 
and unconscious of that eternal life that flows about 
the temporal. 

A new age has new ways and new words; the old 
theological writings. to appeal to us to-day, must be 
translated into a more modern language, but the 
underlying facts remain strangely unchanged; in what- 
ever garb of words the soul’s life be presented to us, 
the essential points are unaltered. It was in the 
“thick darkness” that Moses heard God. No great 
religious teacher or reformer ever escaped the fasting, 
the temptation in the wilderness, the austerities, and 
the loneliness which preceded the mission. May one 
not ever take it for granted that St. Pact himself— 
the most protestant of the apostles, the most modern- 
minded man in the Bible, submitted to three years of 
lonely preparation in Arabia before he began to 
preach? “ Immediately.” he writes to the Galatians 
in accounting for his vision, “I conferred not with 
flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them that were apostles before me, but I went into 
Arabia and returned again unto Damascus. Then 
after three years,” ete. 

Of those three years of preparation we have no 
account in St. PAUL’s case, but the lives of the saints 
furnish us with numberless examples of what such 
preparation means. There is the little St. CATHERINE 
of Sienna, bearing the reproof and the ridicule of all 
her family while she drew apart, foregoing the average 
human life of diversions and gayeties, that in silence 
and in prayer the larger life might be opened to her. 
It was only after several vears that her father, who came 
upon her unawares, and found her lost in prayer, 
while about her head circled three snow-white doves, 
regarding this as a miracle went back and told the 
others, and determined for his own part to withdraw 
from the family persecutions, and even said that none 
should further annoy the little girl with his consent. 
However, the interruptions and persecutions had been 
quite in vain, for the child, when her cel? was taken 
away from her to prevent what seemed undue seclu- 
sions, had invented a refuge which later she continu- 
ally urged upon her disciples, the “cell of self- 
knowledge.” Here, she said, she made herself, in her 
own mind, a secret cell out of which she resolved never 
to go by reason of any external occupation. Far longer 
and more difficult was the probation of St. THERESA, 
who was subjected to periods of aridity and despair 
until she was over forty years old. We know from 
St. Joun of the Cross how bleak was the darkness 
in which he lived before he found the light, from his 
own wonderful hook, The Dark Night of the Soul, 
GeRARD Groote, the founder of the Brothers of the 
Common Life and the patron of St. THomMas A 
Kempis, the man who sowed the seed of the Reforma- 
tion a century and more before Luruer, when he first 
realized the need of the world, in order that his 
poignant perception might not be a mere transient 
feeling, passing like a morning cloud across the sky, 
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entered into a monastery, and there spent three years 
in solitude and reflection and prayer. Out of this re- 
treat grew that great power making for sincerity and 
purification which spread all over the Netherlands and 
Germany, training the minds of men to look beneath 
the passing shows and shifting glamours of life to the 
more lasting joys of living, reflection, self-discipline, 
righteousness. 

But surely lonely thinking is not an end in itself? 
And in this modern world men are too great-hearted 
to feel the one-time interest in saving their single 
souls: to tell a man to be good or to train so that he 
shall escape punishment in his own person would likely 
bring the retort: * What! work for so penurious an 
end? Something better than my own salvation must 
be the reward.” The first result of loneliness and 
meditation is self-knowledge; in the thick darkness 
and the deep silence we come té a sense of true values 
and right proportions, by means of much quieting of 
selfish clamors, much thrift with personal emotions, 
much careful culture of our sensitiveness to the 
world’s suffering, cf our insight into the world’s needs. 
The fruits of the spirit, the quiet acceptance of the 
awful problem of evil while we do our little part to 
lessen such as we can touch and cope with, love, 
humility, joy, peace which passeth understanding, 
these are not free gifts, but hard-won benefits, the 
ultimate crown and triumph of unabated struggle. It 
is the application of will to a life that creates person- 
ality; it is the continued application of will to 
life that widens the area of the personality, that 
strengthens the bonds of love, that’ hushes the small 
clamors of vanity and selfishness, that extends the 
realms of power and gives the peace which accepts 
while still it cannot grasp—the peace, indeed, 
which passeth understanding. And from one person 
strong for sacrifice, willing to suffer, able to endure, 
there extends a great realm of healing and of peace. 
However little it fits in to any scheme of human 
justice, the law of vicarious suffering runs all through 
life. The fact that a voluntary acceptance of pain 
means another’s benefit is ineradicably rooted into the 
essential make-up of human living. The saints then 
endured their loneliness and austerities that when they 
emerged and came among others they might have a 
healing balm in their hands, wisdom on their lips, un- 
fathomable tenderness in their hearts, unquenchgble 
hope for humanity. 

And, oddly enough, what the saints discovered by 
separation and by loneliness was the indivisibility of 
spirit, the unity of all life, the breath which animates 
all worlds, the single soul upholding all the multi- 
plicity of phenomena. A Kempts in one of his earlier 
dialogues narrates a colloquy between the learner of 
divine things and the Master. ‘“ Oh, holy and devout 
soul, hanging upon God, what is this I hear from 
thee? Do all things in heaven and earth seem small 
to thee?” 

“Yea, all things are small to me.” 

And when again the questioner asks after the meaning 
of things and the habitation of the glory to whom we 
submit he is turned off to seek elsewhere. 

* Ask Him who knoweth all things.” 

And when still further he pleads, “ give but a little 
drop of precious wine, a portion from the richest of 
ointments that I may taste of it,” there comes no 
answer. Doubtless this is the point where the soul 
accepts the thick darkness. And the final words, “I 
am what I am, and beside Me is none other. IT am the 
first and the last, creating and governing all things. 
I live, I will reign forever and ever,” are the last 
words which may be said to human ears, and the 
ultimate truth we all accept when we plead for light. 
In our more modern speech we translate it, “ Life is 
that it is, and there is no other. It is first and last, 
creating. governing, and destroying, reigning forever 
and ever.” And we poor dazzled worms, blinded, very 
like, by the flood of light that beats down upon us, 
understanding so little, but accepting so much, yet 
battle on, knowing life plastic to effort, and our volun- 
tary sufferings the material of joy. So contentedly we 
‘an learn to repeat what the great poet recently wrote 
in the book that propped his dying head, and what was 
so authoritatively told us two thousand years ago, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you”—but we 
must be watehful to win our battles, to bear the vigils, 
and to create the kingdom in which we hope to live. 





Personal 


W. P. Frirn, the Royal Academician who was 
made famous by his painting of the Derby Day, has 
just, celebrated his ninetieth birthday, and an English 
weekly paper pictures him as still at his easel. King 
Epwarp sent Mr. Frit his congratulations on his last 
birthday, for Mr. Frrru it was who commemorated 
Epwarp’s wedding in 1865. Freedom from worry, and 
six cigars a day, are given by Mr. FritH as his recipe 
for longevity. 

Dr. Joun A. Hotmes, for some time secretary to 
the Postmaster-General, has been appointed head of 
a department calculated to make the post-office scan- 
dals of recent years‘an impossibility. The office is 
that of purchasing agent, and is designed as a check 
upon the Salary and Allowance Division which GEORGE 
W. Beavers once ruled. Doctor Hotmes is only 
thirty-four, and is one of the many young men daily 
being appointed to the most responsible positions in 
Washington. 


Correspondence 


THE DEADLY FOURTH MILE 
New York, February 5, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was very much interested in reading the 
article in Harper’s WEEKLY, “The Deadly Fourth 
Mile,” and what you say there is distinctly true. 

We certainly need to look into this matter, and 
I am particularly interested, as I have a son going to 
Yale next year who has rowing proclivities, and per- 
sonally I would like to see the race shortened. 

I believe, however, that the main cause of the 
collapse of rowing-men at the end of a race is due 
to the fact that they are not in good condition and 
they do not row the race properly. A man who col- 
Japses at the end of a race has not done his duty to 
the rest of the crew. I am, sir, 

ROBERT APPLETON. 


WOMEN AND SUPPORT 
New York, February 6, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—-In the issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY for January 
23d Mr. Henry Rood, in his column “ In a Casual Way,” 
gives half a column to the recent discussion, “Is a 
Wife Supported by Her Husband ?” 

He has missed the point of the argument, or, rather, 
the conclusion of the audience, when he says that 
“New York has decided that the average married 
woman earns her board and clothes.” 

This would make it seem that a man does support 
his wife, whereas the conclusion arrived at was that 
she was an economic factor in the production of wealth 
as well as he. 

This could be sustained by many practical illus- 
trations. 

The old idea that a woman should be grateful to her 
spouse for food and clothing is obsolete and is but one 
illustration of the lines 

“The old order changeth, giving place to new.” 
I an, sir, 
RACHEL DE NOAILLES. 

Was it ever the idea of any except mean men?— 
Epitor. 


TRUSTS AND PRICES 
New York, Fanuary 29, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I thank you for calling my attention to Mr. 
H. Edwards’ criticism of my quotation of prices in my 
article, “Is Competition the Life or Death of Trade.” 

Suppose I acknowledge that I erred in my quota- 
tions (which I do not), that does not change the fact 
that the present prices of a large list of important 
articles of manufacture are lower (much lower) than 
before trusts came into existence. The official records, 
the current quotations in newspapers, and private bills 
of merchandise all prove the truti: of that assertion. 

As to whether the trusts brought about the result, 
or whether some other agency accomplished it, is not 
my contention. I claim that prices have not generally 
increased under the influence of the trusts. 


I am, sir, 
F. W. HEWES. 





A Denatured Age 


THE horseless cart is everywhere 
And smokeless powder fills the air; 
And all the joyous world doth laugh 
Because we've wireless telegraph. ~ 
The noiseless gun is now the thing 
And voiceless tenors often sing; 

And politicians void of jobs 

Are filling all the world with sobs. 


. We've lots of cashless millionaires, 
And seedless apples, dates, and pears; 
And there be those who say that kings 
Once fruitful now are fruitless things. 
The world is full of angels high 
Who, wingless, yet can nobly fly, 

And here and there is one that says 
Somewhere are airless heiresses. 


Perhaps some day, and maybe soon, 

They will invent a rayless moon 

In which fond swains may bask at night 
Completely hid from mortal sight. 

A gasless gas-bill too, they say, 

Will shortly set out on its way, 

And poets, maybe, will rehearse 

Their measures in a verseless verse. 


I’ve walked on many a footless quest 
And booted many a bootless guest. 

Our wits indulge in jokeless jokes 
Convulsing us with chokeless chokes; 

And we are meeting all the while 

Folks brimming o’er with guileless guile— 
But no one, to my great regret, 

Yet makes a smokeless cigarette. 


A thornless cactus now is made. 

I’ve heard of an unjaded jade 

Who'd talk all night and scold all day, 
Yet nothing in the end would say. 

A speechless speaker is a sight 

That fills his hearers with delight, 
Especially when one we find 

Who’s of the after-dinner kind. 


We’ve painless dentists by the score, 

And Bernard is a shoreless Shaw. 

We've needless needs, and endless ends, 
And sometimes find we’ve friendless friends. 
There’s much that’s artless in the arts, 
And maids there be with heartless hearts— 
And we shall have not far anon 

A Theodoreless Washington! 


Now in the blesséd name of Peace 
When will these strange inventions cease? 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS UPON A SPECTACULAR PROCEEDING WHICH CAST NEEDLESS 


SUSPICION UPON A GREAT WORK AND EFFECTED NO 


By Forbes Lindsay 


USEFUL END 


The first of two articles by “ Harper’s Weekly’s” Special Correspondent at Panama 


MH work on the Panama Canal has 
“investigated” by President 
Roosevelt’s specially appointed board 
of engineers, and has been pro- 


R farce. 

“Out of multiplicity of counsel 
comes confusion.” I am not sure whether this is a 
quotation or a paraphrase, but in either case the warn- 
ing conveyed by it is worth considering in connection 
with that most diagnosed, most investigated, most 
criticised enterprise, the Panama Canal. From its in- 
ception it has been a sort of Gulliver to the Lillipu- 
tians of the civilized world. Precisely thirty years 
ago De Lesseps was on the Isthmus with an interna- 
tional technical commission charged with the duty of 
making final surveys and laying out the line of the 
canal. Since then, commission has followed board, and 
board commission. Inquiring men have come to Pana- 
ma from every quarter of the Western Hemisphere, 
singly and in groups, privately and officially, knowingly 
and ignorantly. The canal has. been the subject of 
innumerable books, reports, essays, articles, and poems. 
Wading into this mass of material, the seeker after 
truth is confused by the variety and inconsistency of 
the views presented, and finds, to his dismay, that the 
greatest variance in opinion exists among the doctors 
themselves. As a consequence, the number of our 
people who have any appreciable understanding of the 
matter stands in inverse ratio to those who entertain 
pronounced opinions, and the latter represent 9.999 per 
cent. of the population, adult and juvenile. 

One of the stumbling-blocks of the French was an 
excess of “expert” advice. <A writer of their time 
said, in criticism of De Lesseps: “ For the work of a 
responsible engineer he has substituted the action of 
what he called consultative committees, superior coun- 
cils, and the like, which have been, for the most part, 
little more than picnic parties at public expense, and 
with the recommendations of which he has dealt as he 
thought fit.” Be it remembered, however, that with 
our predecessors the occasion was greater than with 
us. They had to get at the specific gravity of the 
problem, leaving us only to balance and adjust things. 
Furthermore, the Comité Technique, which pronounced 
the final word for them, was the ablest body that has 
ever sat upon the question. 

The plan under which we are operating to-day is, 
in all its essential principles and almost all its im- 
portant features, the plan advocated by the Comité 
Technique. We, with our all-too-numerous technical 
commissions, have added nothing of importance to the 
knowledge derived from the French. They left us data 
sufficient for the performance of the work in hand. 
We cannot command an aggregation of talent equal 
to that of their last international board. But we may 
go on piling theory on theory, and placing contra- 
diction against contradiction, until the burden of 
debatable conclusions paralyzes the energy of action. 

It is high time that we abandon the fiction of ap- 
pointing special boards of engineers, whose findings 
would not be heeded if they chanced to conflict with 
the opinion of the Administration, If it is deemed 
necessary to afford the men in charge of the work out- 
side advice, let us retain two or three of the best 
engineers we can find in a permanent consultative 





capacity. But, whatever else we may do, we must 
decide definitely and finally upon the lines of action; 
and we must do that at once. . 

Our working force on the isthmus has reached the 
critical point in the operation, so far as the type of 
eanal is concerned. A change could be made at this 
time without any difficulty and without material 


A year hence, it will cost millions to turn from one 
type to the other. This is advanced as a reason for 
decision—not for change. The argument for a lock 
canal is as strong to-day—somewhat stronger, in 
fact—as it was when the plan went into effect. 
Towards the close of November, an altogether unim- 
portant sinking of some rock on the Gatun dam site 

















The depression (x) in the rock wall of the Gatun dam caused by the shifting of the underlying 


clay. 
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It was this occurrence that provoked popular belief in the instability of the dam 
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A diagram drawn by Mr. Lindsay to show how the shift occurred. The water in the lake so increased the 
pressure on the wall that its weight squeezed out the clay foundation, causing the wall to settle a few feet 


sacrifice of past work. But progress has advanced to 
the stage where construction work—of locks, dams, 
und other essential and permanent features of a high- 
level canal—must commence and proceed with de- 
spatch. What ia done in this direction for one type 
cannot be used in the other, and a change hereafter 
cannot fail to entail serious waste of time and money, 


furnished a few newspapers with a basis for an 
attack upon the canal operation. The commission 
promptly issued an explanation and an emphatic 


assurance that all was right with the work. Then 
the Administration set in train a series of mistakes, 
the results of which are still in the making. The 
President had absolute confidence in the report of the 
































The inspection party at the exact spot on the south toe of the Gatun dam 
which subsided when the clay beneath shifted under the weight of rock 


Mr. Taft and the engineers inspecting one of the test-pits bored many feet 
into the earth to determine the character of the foundation of the Gatun dam 
































commission, and so he promptly informed them. Had 
he presented a similar front to the public and allowed 
the matter to rest at that, the agitation would long 
ago have subsided. But Mr. Roosevelt preferred to 
give the people the impression that he was not at all 
sure of the conditions on the Isthmus, and that he 
considered an investigation-of them necessary. He 
announced his intention of sending a special board of 
engineers to Panama, and went so far as to intimate 
that, in case circumstances should warrant it, a 
change to the sea-level plan would be made. It was 
his design to reassure the nation and put the stamp 
of finality upon the present plan of operation; but the 
medium for effecting this purpose was unhappily 
chosen. With two possible exceptions, the special 
commission was composed of engineers known to be 
strongly predisposed in favor of a high-level waterway. 
The President’s action gave an air of importance to 
the early rumors which they had not originally en- 
joved. Wide-spread suspicion was aroused. It was 
believed that an endeavor was on foot to cover up 
something, and that the investigating board was a 
mere whitewashing body. 

Such was the prevailing impression when [ left the 
States for Panama. Arriving at the Isthmus several 
days before Mr. Taft and his personally conducted 
party of experts, I found a wholly unexpected mental 
attitude displayed by the men at the seat of action. 
The members of the I. C. C. and the engineers on the 
eanal enjoyed the most placid state of mind. They 
had no apprehensions whatever of a change of plan, 
and it was evident that their confidence was inspired 
by assurances from the highest quarters. They ad- 
mitted frankly that the visiting engineers were not 
sent to investigate, but merely to ease the public 
mind and re-create public confidence. They felt not 
the slightest uneasiness, but exhibited some impa- 
tience at the prospective interruption to their work— 
for these canal-builders are very much in earnest and 
intensely absorbed in their task. 

In due course the experts arrived and entered upon 
their inspection—-for such it was, rather than an “ in- 
vestigation.” They held meetings and looked over 
charts and tables, all of’ which they might as effect- 
ively have done in Washington or Waco. They 
walked over the dam site and pronounced it good, as 
other equally able men had done before them. This was 
on the second day of their visit; and on the evening 
of the same day they added a link to the chain of 
mistakes which began with their appointment by per- 
mitting the newspaper correspondents to inform the ex- 
pectant public of America that they were unanimous 
in their approval of the whole business. They went 
through the Culebra cut in a special train and secured 
an excellent view from the windows of the cars. They 
asked many and pertinent questions on points, all of 
which are covered in the voluminous I. C. C. annual 
report, the ink of which was then searcely dry. 

The fact of the matter is that the board had no 
time to base its so-called investigation on facts ascer- 
tained by itself. In the matter of the foundations 
for the Gatun dam and locks, for instance, Mr. Roose- 
veli’s engineers, to have arrived at first-hand informa- 
tion, would have had to spend at least a month in 
making tests and borings. They were obliged to rely 
upon the findings of the engineers in charge, and upon 
the records of their predecessors. And, but for the 
futility of the course, no objection could be raised 
against it. But there is no board in existence, nor 
any that could be appointed, whose opinion would be 
of as much value as that of the men who are re- 
sponsible for the work. They are in the best position 
to know, they are thoroughly capable of exercising 
judgment, and they have at least as much at stake 
as any civil engineer in the same situation could have. 

The report of the investigating engineers will be 
sound in its statement of facts because it will be 
based upon the unquestionably reliable conclusions of 
the engineers in charge of the work. But it will 
puzzle the uninitiated citizen to understand why, if 
the public statements of those engineers could not be 
accepted in the first instance, he should be asked to 
satisfy himself with them at second hand. He may 
also consider such superfluous information expensive 
at the large price he must pay for it. The bill for 
hattleships, expert fees, and the rest will amount to a 
goodly figure, without taking into account the loss of 
time to high-salaried men on the work. 

The report will endorse the high-level plan. It may 
be counted upon to recommend some minor modifica- 
tions. A board of experts must suggest some changes 





Mr. Taft and the technical experts at Colon, when, after a conference, it was 
decided to rearrange the plans for the great breakwater at the canal entrance 


-—or, at least, it always does—to “ save its face.” And 
this is another objection to the appointment of these 
commissions. As often as we have them, so often 
shall we have proposed alterations. 

Now as to the trouble which has excited so much 
agitation in the States, although it hardly aroused 
comment on the Isthmus. Let me try to explain it 
with the aid of a couple of rough diagrams. In the 
first diagram, the broken line marks the surface of an 
undulating stratum of rock, over which lies a blanket 
of impervious clay, filling the depressions. The dam 
will lie upon this material in two wings, aggregating 
one and a half miles in length, with their sides rest- 
ing upon rock and divided in the middle by the spill- 
way. That concrete structure and the locks will find 
rock foundations. 

Work upon the dam proper has hardly begun, but 
construction has been begun upon the rock walls 
which are designed to reinforce it at each end of its 
half-mile depth. Between these walls or “ toes” the 
dam will be formed by pumping in sand and clay 
mixed with water, which will leave a compact imper- 
meable mass when the water runs off. 

A portion of one of these walls stands on the west 
bank of the old French canal, which will be covered 
by the dam—a part of it having reached the ultimate 
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How Mr. Taft “footed it” during his inspection of the canal work. This 
photograph shows the engineering party going along the Gatun dam spillway site 


a sinking of the rock than of a squéezing out of the 
clay beneath it, and when the dam stretches across the 
valley, from hill to hill, similar action on the part of 
the underlying material will be impossible, because it 
will then be enclosed in a tight box, so to speak. 

When the dam is completed it will be practically 
welded to the earth, as though it were part of the 
natural conformation, exerting at the highest points 
a pressure of six tons to the square foot upon its 
foundation. It will fill a gap in the chain of hills 
containing Lake Gatun, and will be as strong and 
permanent as any part of the natural retaining wall— 
stronger, in fact; for Nature, making no provision 
for the audacious enterprise of man, did not fill her 
hills with selected material. The size of the structure 
need be no source of apprehension. It is an axiom o 
engineering that the larger the dam, the safer it is— 
provided it is safe at all. 

The engineers know what is under the surface of the 
Gatun dam site as completely as they know what is 
upon it. No ground in the United States, and, per- 
haps, none anywhere of the same extent, has been as 
thoroughly examined with a view to ascertaining the 
precise character of the substructure. Borings were 
first made early in the year 1904, and have been con- 
tinuous ever since. They extend over the valley in 
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A diagram which shows the strip and pockets of clay upon which the main wall of the Gatun dam will 
rest. The view is looking at the face of the wall, which will rise a few feet above the lake’s 85-foot line 


height of sixty feet. For three months this mass 
stood without movement. In November the engineers 
began to pump the water out of the channel with a 
view to removing any undesirable material that might 
be found in the bed, preparatory to filling. At the 
same time heavy rains formed a temporary lake on the 
other side of the rock mound, and thus, while the 
pressure was increased on one side, the resistance was 
diminished on the other. As a result, the heavy ma- 
terial spread, sliding a few feet into the French 
canal and leaving a slight depression on the surface 
of the rock wall. Borings showed that, underneath, 
the rock had -sunk into its clay foundation to a depth 
of six or seven feet. 

Something of this sort is to be expected in all fills, 
and will doubtless occur again more than once at 
Gatun, but the likelihood of its recurrence will be- 
come constantly less with the progress of the dam and 
the increase of the superimposed weight. The true 
character of the movement was less in the nature of 
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every direction, a few hundred feet distant from one 
another, and the chart showing them—on a scale of 
1:10,000—looks like a sheet of paper peppered by bird- 
shot. 

The design of the Gatun dam is to impound the 
waters of the Chagres and its~tributaries, and form a 
lake which will be about one hundred and seventy 
square miles in extent, and which will afford unre- 
stricted navigation over twenty-three miles of the 
canal course. Gatun Lake will be reached from the 
Atlantic littoral through the channel at sea-level, about 
three miles in length. A triple tier of locks will give 
upon the summit level of eighty-five feet, which ex- 
tends over the lake and the nine-mile stretch of the 
Culebra cut to Pedro Miguel, Here a single lock 
will afford a descent to a small lake, two miles long, 
at an elevation of fifty-five feet, extending to Mira- 
flores, and at that point a double flight of locks will 
make the connection with the four miles of sea-level 
canal leading into the Pacific Ocean. 
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At the brink of the Horseshoe Falls during the recent storm which froze the Falls and blocked the Rapids The wife and daughter of the captain of “ The 
with icee Where ordinarily tons of water a second pass over the brink, only a few bucketfuls are Maid of the Mist” standing without peril on 
trickling; and it is possible for sightseers to walk in perfect safety to the very edge of the precipice the ice in mid-stream just above the Falls 


























The American Falls at Prospect Point, with A view of the Upper Rapids a few hundred feet above 
the rushing stream tamed by wind and ice the Falls, ordinarily one of the wildest parts of Niagara 























At the brink of the American Falls, midway between Prospect Point and the island. Three feet back of the group is the 
160-foot precipice making the Falls. If the river were running, these people would be on their way over: the cataract 


NIAGARA’S MIGHT CHAINED IN ICE 


THE RECENT STORM WHICH SWEPT OVER THE COUNTRY WROUGHT A STARTLING EFFECT AT NIAGARA FALLS. THE CATARAC'TY WAS ICE-BOUND, AND THE AMER- 
ICAN FALLS WERE BARE OF WATER FOR SEVERAL DAYS, SO THAT SIGHTSEERS STOOD ON DRY ROCKS AT THE VERY BRINK OF THE FALLS, THIS PHENOMENON 
HAS OCCURRED ONLY TWICE BEFORE AT NIAGARA WITHIN THE RECOLLECTION OF MAN—IN MARCH, 1848, AND AGAIN IN MARCH, 1903 
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What Happens to the Millionaire’s Money? 
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ny CORRECT answer to the above 
question sweeps away the clouds 
and fog that obscure the vision of 
many troubled men and women. 

All men agree that money hoard- 
ed helps prosperity —not at all. 
Money in active circulation is the 
one basic fundamental of genuine 
prosperity. 

A great reservoir of water, undistributed, leaves 
men and women to perish of thirst, and growing 
crops to parch and die. So, also, vaults bulging 
with stagnant money leave men and women to per- 
ish in abject poverty, and ripened crops to rot within 
the fields and orchards that grew them. Therefore, 
what happens to the dollars of the millionaire, is a 
question of the first importance. 

Like many other financial inquiries, it is best ap- 
proached by the careful study of what happens to the 
dollars of “ the common people.” 

Wage-earners.—Each wage-earner in the United 
States (almost without exception) is a very prompt 
distributor of all the dollars that come into his pos- 
session. He at once starts a large part of them to- 
ward the hand of some other wage-earner. Many of 
them make their first journey to the till of the grocer, 
for food. The grocer divides his receipts: passing a 
portion at once to the wage-earners in his employ. 
Therefore some of the first wage-earner’s dollars reach 
the hand of the second wage-earner by their second 
journey. Perhaps these two journeys are made in a 
single day. Possibly in a single hour. 

The grocer puts another part of his receipts into 
the hand of the wholesaler of whom he buys his 
goods. The wholesaler divides his receipts exactly 
as the grocer did: a part, to the wage-earners whom 
he employs, and another part to the manufacturer 
and the farmer of whom he buys his goods. 

Those producers (the farmer and the manufac- 
turer) in turn divide their receipts after exactly the 
same fashion: a part to their own employees, and a 
part for materials, machinery, power, rentals, taxes, 
interest, and other operating expenditures. 

These homely familiar examples are enough to bring 
sharply to mind that at each station on the money- 
road is set an automatic wage-switch; that, willy- 
nilly, cuts out a part of the “swag,” and chutes it 
into the pockets of the wage-earners operating that 
division of the line. The branch line, starting at 
Groceryville, carries only a part of the wage-earner’s 
receipts, for he must have clothing as well as food. 
Therefore, he puts another part of his wage into cir- 
culation through the clothing branch of the money- 
route. The clothier does exactly’ as does the grocer. 
So, station after station, on the money-branch, start- 
ing from Clothingtown, the wage is divided until 
at last every dollar paid for clothing finds its way 
into the pockets of other wage-earners. 

Savings.—Still another part of the wage of many 
Wage-earners goes into savings-banks, building-loan 
shares, or life-insurance as a provision for the future. 

Just here we must bring to aid the operation of a 
clear, strong search-light. Those dollars that go into 
purely financial channels seem, at first thought, to 
have been swallowed into a great vortex that whirls 
them out of the range of the wage-earner’s reach, 
until they are again passed back into the hands of 
those who placed them there. In many cases that 
event will not be for years. At the shortest, those 
dollars seem to be side-tracked for months. 

Now let us turn on the search-light. First, let us 
ask the very reasonable question: How can savings- 
banks, building-loan organizations, and_ insurance 
companies guarantee the return of those dollars with 
profits, if the dollars lie idle in their vaults? Of 
course there is but one answer to that question, and, 
furthermore, it answers itself. But how do those 
dollars again get out into the money-channels that 
supply income to the millions of wage-earners for 
current living expenses? 

Capital_—It is just here that the millionaire (or 
other capitalist—large or small) enters the arena. 
One says, I want to build an addition to my factory, 
and as I have not enough ready money I would like 
to use a few thousand dollars of those wage-earner’s 
savings that you have in your vaults. So the vaults 
are opened and the manufacturer takes the money, 
promising to return it with larger profits than the 
savings-banks have promised the wage-earner. Those 
thousands go at once to bricklayers, mortar-mixers, 
hod-carriers, carpenters, painters, and the multitude 
of other builders; then to the makers and operators 
of the machinery that equips the new factory. 

Another capitalist (large or small) wants to build 
a home and lacks the ready money. On the same 
plan he takes out a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars of the wage-earner’s savings, and _ transfers 
them at once into the great wage-earning circula- 
tion of builders and workers. Merchants wish to buy 
larger stocks of goods than they have ready money 
for; railroads wish to buy new cars or build new 
lines; bridge-builders and subway contractors need 
additional funds to carry out their projects; ship- 
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builders and naval contractors find themselves in the 
same plight; miners, lumbermen, farmers, and_plant- 
ers experience the same conditions, and they all reach 
out with eager hands to take the millions of wage- 
earner’s savings out of the financial vaults and re- 
turn them at once to the wage-earner’s circulation, 
to start again -over the many branches of the money- 
routes, to meet again at every station the automatic 
switch that cuts out a part of the “ swag” and chutes 
it into the pockets of those wage-earnets operating 
that division of the line. 

Bonds and Stocks.—Other wage-earners prefer to 
buy bonds or stocks as a provision for the future. At 
first thought it may seem more difficult to discover 
how the savings thus “locked up” are unlocked and 
returned to the wage-earning circulation and into 
wage-earner’s pockets. 

Suppose they are city bonds, running for years, 
issued to raise money for street improvements, or 
for school buildings, or for bridges, or for any other 
purpose. The money paid by the wage-earner for 
one or more of those bonds is at once paid out by 
the city to the workmen who grade and pave the 
streets, build the schoolhouses and bridges, and per- 
form the thousand and one other services required to 
make the city habitable and keep its progress in 
line with the demands of civilization. Thus the wage- 
earner’s money “locked up” in bonds is not thereby 
locked out of the wage-earner’s money-channels. On 
the contrary, it is thereby returned to those channels 
with great promptitude and directness. 

Indeed, honest bonds and stocks of all sorts and 
descriptions are in themselves direct evidence of just 
so much money turned into new wage-channels. 
Furthermore, they have their only value in the fact 
that they perform that identical thing in every in- 
stance. 

The very object of the issue of city bonds, or any 
other government bonds, is to raise money to pay to 
the workmen who perform the services required to 
carry on the operations of that government. The 
Panama Canal bonds are issued to raise money to 
pay the thousands of wage-earners of all kinds 
(whether workers of brain or brawn) who are cut- 
ting that important waterway. The enormous Civil 
War bond issues were to pay the soldiers and those 
who supplied them with food, clothing, arms, am- 
munition and transportation: wage-earners, every 
one, from private to commanding general; from 
farm-hands to “captains of industry.” 

Railroad stocks, industrial stocks, and all other 
honest stocks are also issued to raise money to pay 
to the wage-earners who perform the actual labor 
(brain or brawn) that operates the various indus- 
tries represented. No bonds or stocks are issued to 
raise money to lie idle. Idle money is as useless as 
“a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” 

Enough examples have been cited to show that, if 
bonds and stocks mean anything, they mean that the 
value represented by them puts that many dollars 
into active circulation in wage-earning channels. 
Otherwise the bonds and stocks would have no ex- 
istence. In other words, they constitute a most im- 
pertant agency of the very largest value in_ the 
wage-earner’s world, by means of which thousands of 
Wage-earners are enabled to transfer their surplus im- 
mediately into the active wage-channels of other work- - 
ers, and thereby prevent just so much of financial 
stagnation and industrial decay. Millions of bonds 
and billions of stocks would lose their entire value 
the minute the money paid for them ceased to circu- 
late in the wage-channels of the industries they repre- 
sented. Should that happen, those bits of paper 
would be as worthless as a yesterday’s daily news- 
paper. 

All| Alike.—Industrially and financially the  so- 
called wage-earner is in no sense different from the 
salaried man or the professional man or the financier. 
Each in his own occupation is an income-producer, 
each an income- distributor. Each requires food, 
and pays a part of his income to the grocer 
and other food merchants. Each requires clothing, 
and pays a part of his income to clothing merchants. 
Each requires shelter, and pays a part of his income 
to landlords or in the maintenance of his own home. 
Some have a surplus, and place it in trust with 
financial institutions for future needs, or they pur- 
chase bonds or stocks for the same purpose. And the 
surplus in each and every instance finds its way im- 
mediately back into the channels of distribution, 
whether it be that of the so-called wage-earner or of 
the salaried man or of the capitalist. 

Money laws are not respecters of persons. What 
happens to the wage-earner’s money happens to the 
money of the capitalist. Side by side in the money- 
vaults lie the surplus dollars of the thrifty poor man 
and the thrifty rich man. The new enterprise that 
borrows those funds asks no question as to which 
are the poor man’s dollars or which are the rich 
man’s dollars. Nor does it pay any more for the use 
of the one than for the use of the other. Nor do 
bonds or stocks make any discriminations as_ to 
whose money buys them, and the dividend or the rate 


of interest they pay is no higher to the one than to 
the other. 

A (irievance.—However, to the poor man who can- 
not, or does not, have a dollar of surplus, either in 
money-vaults or in stocks or bonds, there is ever a 
grievance. He seems to forget, or he does not know 
(a vast majority do not know), that every dollar of 
surplus is very quickly taken out of the vaults and 
immediately started on the very money-route that 
supplies his own wage or salary, or other income, of 
whatever name or nature. 

Were it not so, there would be no financial organ- 
izations of any kind, nor any issue of bonds or stocks. 
Idle money has no value. Banks, trust companies, 
building-loan societies, insurance companies, would all 
fail at once were they unable to loan the moneys in 
their vaults; and no man borrows except to use the 
money in the direct employment of labor that he be- 
lieves will be profitable; or, less directly, through 
other uses, for it must be kept in mind that employ- 
ment of labor is’ the only means through which 
money is put in circulation. Stop all employment 
of labor, and the circulation of money will totally 
cease that very hour. 

Therefore, the man with a grievance against the 
bank eredit or bondholding of his fellow man can 
withdraw his grievance. Those dollars are not re- 
moved from the wage-earner’s money-channels. Were 
they hidden in old stockings or buried in the hoard 
of the miser they would be withdrawn, and the griev- 
ance would stand. 

“ Woney to Burn.”’—Another form of grievance, or 
a different application of it, comes from observing 
the very large current expenditure of money by men 
of large income. They fare sumptuously every day, 


while we “ poor devils,’ who pinch and scrimp at’ 


every turn, never fare sumptuously, even on holidays. 

However, we are compelled to squelch even that 
grievance when we recall the fact that the more 
sumptuously rich men fare, the more money they pay 
the grocer and other food merchants, and that, there- 
fore, the wage-earner’s money-channels are just so 
much fuller than they otherwise would be. 

So, also, of all their other extravagant expendi- 
tures. The more extravagant they are, the more 
labor do they pay for, either directly or indirectly, 
for even the rich man has to “ pay the fiddler” at 
every turn of the dance. 

When he pays $50,000 for flowers at his daugh- 
ter’s wedding, every dollar of it is labor, and the au- 
tomatic wage-switch puts it by little and by little into 
the pocket of labor “ all along the line,” even though 
that route reaches into the wilds of the tropics or 
the heart of the Andes. 

When he pays $100,000 for a magnificent yacht, 
every dollar of it goes directly or indirectly to labor 
as it traverses the many money-routes leading to the 
mines and forests and.farms from which were gath- 
ered the crude materials finally fashioned into the 
luxurious craft. Through hundreds of factories 
those crude materials have passed. Thousands of 
workmen have fashioned and framed them, and 
brought to the combination the energies of heat and 
power and motion and light. All this labor, includ- 
ing the original plans and designs, and reaching back 
to the initial strokes of the axe in the forests, the 
initial strokes of the pick in the mines, and the ini- 
tial planting of cotton or clipping of wool on the 
farm, is represented by, indeed makes up, the whole 
of the final cost, the $100,000 paid for that single 
bit of extravagance. 

“Money to burn!” Well, the more the millionaire 
burns, after this fashion, the better for labor. It is 
because he at times refuses to be extravagant that 
mills close and merchants fail and labor seeks em- 
ployment without finding it. 

Those of us who believe in praying for material 
blessings, will do well to pray long and earnestly 
that rich women will never cease to buy $100 hats 
and $1,000 gowns, with diamonds and other jewels 
to match. That they will continue to give balls and 
teas and entertainments of the most expensive kind. 
That they will be recklessly extravagant in gew- 
gaws and folderols of every description, because it 
will be good for us, who depend upon an income 
drawn from the multitude of operations involved in 
producing, merchandizing, and transporting all those 
gewgaws and other gimeracks that go to keep ex- 
travagance at a high pitch. 

Let us hope that rich men’s sons will continue to 
spend their fathers’ money as foolishly as they are 
reputed to do. Not because it will be good for them, 
but because it will be good to have the money poured 
into the wage-earner’s money-channels. 

Let us doubly hope that the rich men may be 
prospered in their money-getting, because they will 
not let it lie idle. Whatever their wives and chil- 
dren do not spend, they put inte stocks and bonds, and 
thereby turn it into the wage-earner’s money-chan- 
nels. Let us be thankful, too, that neither the dol- 
lars of the rich nor the dollars of the r are of 
any value save as they go into the wage-channels of 
active circulation. . 





A. Winter Song 


WINTER hedges me about, 
All the scene is cold and white. 
Clouds are laden all with doubt, 
And the day hath much of night. 


Yet I hold secure within 

Thoughts of Spring and Summer days, 
And above the north-wind’s din 

T can hear the thrush’s lays. 


By Blakeney Gray 


Hints of daffodil and rose, 
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Memories of humming bees; 
Pictures of the morning glows 
Of the sunlight through the trees. 


Here I dwell from care apart, 
In a sweet and cozy spot— 

In the Land of Happy-Heart 
Where the Winter cometh not! 
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x the Limit” in Battleships 


OUR NEW $10,000,000 BATTLESHIPS WHICH FIRE AWAY WITH EVERY BROAD- 
SIDE MORE THAN THE VALUE OF WASHINGTON’S SALARY AS PRESIDENT 







VP IAWTZ ITH the launching of the battleship 
WASZE x iD Delaware, at Newport News, on 
Wey )) February 6th, one of the most power- 
ful vessels afloat was added to the 
YP) United States Navy. With a length 
YB of 510 feet on the water-line she is 
$))VBs only forty-five feet shorter than the 
VSR height of the Washington Monu- 
ment. She will be of 20,000 tons 
displacement, and is expected to maintain a speed of 
21 knots. Of the total outlay of something like ten 
million dollars expended on her construction, one 
million dollars goes for guns. There is to be a main 
battery of ten 12-inch guns in five turrets, each of 
which will cost $65,000, while a single shot from each 
will represent the expenditure of $1,160. Besides 
these, the Delaware will carry fourteen 5-inch guns 
and many smaller pieces. One shot from each of these 
guns will represent an outlay of $430, and a broadside 
from the main battery will cost $17,000. 

When the two big battleships about to be launched 
from the Congressional ways go into commission they 
will constitute the most wonderful fighting unit the 
world has ever seen. At a single broadside from their 
main batteries the two of them will be able to hurl a 
greater weight of armor-piereing steel than all the 
guns of three fleets like the one with which Dewey 
sent his name ringing down through the corridors of 
time; a greater weight of metal than all the guns of 
all the ships in the fleet which banished the last 
vestige of Spanish rule from the New World, at the 
battle of Santiago. 

Ten tons of armor-piercing steel sent screaming and 
shrieking through the air at a single broadside, pro- 
pelled by the exquisite force of six thousand pounds of 
explosives so powerful as to make dynamite seem but 
little more than harmless sawdust! Of the ten tons of 
steel probably eight tons will hit the enemy with 
such tremendous impact as to penetrate a foot of the 
hardest Krupp armor with the ease of a knife piercing 
a card. After it gets through that armor some of it 
will explode right in the very vitals of the enemy’s 
ship. Is it any wonder that the naval battle of the 
future is expected to be a matter of minutes rather 
than of hours? 

And the cost of a single broadside! If you consider 
the ten million dollars that was expended in the con- 
struction of the ship, the million dollars a year it 
costs to maintain the ship. and the very short life of 
each individual gun, it will be found that each actual 
broadside fired in a real battle costs a king’s ransom. 
But even omitting these things, and counting only the 
direct cost of each broadside, including its propor- 
tionate share of the cost of the gun, the result will be 
nearly $30,000—the value of three excellent farms 
blown into the land of nowhere at a single bark of 
these two mighty dogs of war. 

These two ships will have a greater broadside gun- 
power than any other vessel built, building, or contem- 
plated. England hasn’t a single battleship, built or 
building, than can show a greater broadside than eight 
guns. There are only two ships in the navies of the 
world which have the ability to fire ten 12-inch guns 
at a single broadside besides the three—North Da- 
kota, Florida, and Utah—of our own Navy. Those 
two belong to Brazil, and are practically at our com- 
mand in case of war. The proposed ships will give a 
broadside of twelve guns, so that the two of them will 
afford as great broadside gun-power as any three that 
England, France, Germany, or Japan can muster. 

The ships it is proposed to build seem destined to 
remain the giants of ocean warfare for some years 
to come. England is preparing to build a new ship, 
but her plans call for only 23,000 tons displacement— 
not appreciably more than our own North Dakota. 
Japan is expected to launch several 22,000-ton ships, 
but even these will not have a broadside fire of more 
than ten guns, and probably only eight. 

One can probably get a better idea of the size of 
these proposed new ships when it is stated that if it 
were possible to load one of them upon a truck, and 
each horse could pull one ton of the ship’s weight 
and its proportionate share of the truck, it would re- 
quire a team of horses eight abreast and twelve miles 
long to pull it. And yet such a ship is a back num- 
ber in size as compared with the new commercial 
liners now being constructed in England. These two 
liners have each a displacement of sixty thousand 
tons, and would make two of the new battleships in 
size, with enough left over to make a ship as large as 
the Italian liner Florida, which ran down the Repub- 
lic a few weeks ago. 

The proposed new ships will literally eat up coal. 
It is figured that when running at their highest speed 
the consumption will be more than nineteen tons an 
hour. When making twelve knots in an ordinary 
= the hourly consumption will amount to about five 
ons. 

It is not expected that the new ships will cost very 
much more than the 22,000-ton ones of the North 
Dakota class. The shipbuilding plants of the country 
are short of new contracts, and are willing to cut 
profits down to rock bottom in order to get work. It 
is likely that the nation will be treated to the 
phenomenon of seeing a 26,000-ton battleship built for 
even less than some of her smaller predecessors. Yet 
even this will not be an entirely new experience. The 
Utah has a displacement of more than five thousand 
tons more than the Vermont; yet the Vermont cost 
more than the Utah by $200,000. 

The greatest secrecy is being maintained about the 
design of the new battleships, and of the guns they 
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will carry. Yet it is more than probable that every 
government in Europe will know all about those de- 
signs long before the American people themselves do. 
Every government maintains a special secret service 
‘which is always busy getting a peep at such things 
being done by other nations. It is whispered about 
Washington that some of that three-million-dollar 
fund the President has been using was spent for this 
‘very purpose. 

The same secrecy that surrounds the battleship de- 
signs also surrounds the designs of the new guns. It 
,is said that a new twelve-inch gun has been designed 
‘that will outreach the best gun now afloat. It is 
said to be fifty feet long, and to fire a projectile 
weighing a third more than any other twelve-inch gun 
in existence. This latter statement has been widely 
circulated, but it seems to be an exaggeration, as the 
weight is largely controlled by the diameter of the 
bore of the gun. 

There will be six dry docks only which can accommo- 
date the new battleships—the ones at Boston, Ports- 
mouth, and Philadelphia, and the ones under construc- 
tion at Pearl Harbor, Puget Sound, and New York. 
The great floating dry dock Dewey, in the Philippines, 
will partially but not entirely lift one of them out of 
the water. 

These two big engines of war will hardly prove to 
be the last word American naval authorities will have 
to say in naval architecture. They want a ship or so 
mounting fourteen-inch guns, and hope to be able to 
get them at the next session of Congress. They take 
the view that battleships are like pugilists. All else 
being equal. the prize-fighter who has the longest arm 


nearly double as much. The guns are expected to cost 
about $85,000 each, and after a hundred shots have 
been fired must be relined—that is, a new inner barrel 
must be put in, at a cost of $50,000. 

The worst danger that will confront the new battle- 
ships will not be the big guns of the enemy, but a new 
torpedo gun, the invention of an American. naval! 
officer. It is much like the ordinary Whitehead 
torpedo, but has a sort of baby cannon in it. This 
little cannon is made of vanadium steel, which has 
such great resistance qualities that the walls of the 
little gun need to be only an inch thick. This resist- 
ance amounts to 250,000 pounds to the square inch. 
In this little gun is a small, yet powerful projectile, 
inside of which is a charge of dunnite, the highest 
known naval explosive. When the torpedo hits the 
ship the muzzle of the gun presses itself against the 
armor, and is discharged. The projectile goes 
through the heaviest Krupp-cemented armor with ease. 
Attached to the projectile is a time fuse, which brings 
about its explosion directly in the vitals of the ship 
that has been struck. 

To provide against torpedo attacks of every kind the 
new ships will be amply supplied with a secondary 
battery of smaller guns, and at the same time will have 
the heaviest! below-the-water armor of any ships yet 
built. It was the experience of the China Sea naval 
battle that the Japanese torpedo attacks did not com- 
pletely disable the Russian ships, but the Navy Gen- 
eral Board is taking no chances in that direction. 

It is not known what names will be given to the 
new battleships, but John Sharp Williams will prob- 
ably stand by his suggestion that one of them shall be 
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The newest American battleship, the “ Delaware,’ being launched at Newport News, Virginia 


is always a favorite in the betting, and he usually 
wins. Likewise, the battleship having guns of the 
longest range has the advantage over one with guns of 
shorter range. They figure that the added range which 
a fourteen-inch gun would give would enable them to 
put the battleship with twelve-inch guns out of com- 
mission while her shells were still falling short of 
their mark. 

There is still another consideration which renders 
the fourteen-inch gun a greater weapon than the 
twelve-inch one. Within each shell is a powerful ex- 
plosive. It is admitted that when both are within 
range of each other the twelve-inch gun will pierce the 
armor of the enemy with equal facility. But after they 
get through the “ hide,” so to speak, it is desired that 
they should explode within the vitals of the ship. Of 
course a fourteen-inch shell, weighing a third more, 
and containing a third more powder, would do 
infinitely more damage than the twelve-inch shell. If 
one wants to see the bulldoglike jaws of Fighting Bob 
Evans snap with even greater energy than ever, let 
him mention that subject. Admiral Evans has always 
stood out for the bigger gun. He never deserted the 
thirteen-inch “ barkers” such as he had at Santiago. 
He is not satisfied with piercing the armor. He wants 
a shell that will be a giant dumdum bullet. 

If the naval authorities can persuade Congress to 
give them several battleships carrying fourteen-inch 
guns, they will mount eight on each, whose displace- 
ment will be about 25,000 tons. It is expected that 
one of these guns will have a fighting rangé practi- 
cally a third greater than the twelve-inch gun. Ad- 
miral Capps stated to the writer that the net cost of 
each shot from one of these guns would be about $725. 
Counting the deterioration of the gun, it would be 
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called the Skeered o’ Nothing. During the first session 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress he offered the following 
amendment te the Naval Appropriation bill: 

“That whereas the British sea monster which we 
are imitating hag been named the Dreadnought—an 
archaic name—this man-of-war is hereby named the 
Skeered o’ Nothing, as an expression of our true 
American spirit: Provided further, that it is hereby 
made the duty of the first captain who shall command 
her to challenge, in the nation’s name, the so-called 
Dreadnought to a duel a la outrance, to take place on 
the sea somewhere in sight of Long Island; and that 
upon the occasion of the combat the President and his 
Cabinet, except, of course, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is ex officio a non-combatant, being all of 
them fond of strenuousness of life, shall be entertained 
on the quarterdeck, as the guests of the ship and the 
nation.” 

The two new battleships will make America’s title 
to second place among the navies of the world abso- 
lutely secure and undisputed. Heretofore some ex- 
perts have said that France has that place, making 
aggregate tonnage the sole test. But it is to be re- 
membered that the American Navy is the newest of 
all the leading navies, and that when measured by the 
tonnage of the recognized effective ships we have had 
second place for some time. But now we will be able 
to leave the question of effectiveness out of the reckon- 
ing, and still outrank France in tonnage. Even the 
English Navy is not quite so effective as it looks on 
paper. It has a total of fifty-eight ships built and 
building, yet eleven of these are considered as obsoles- 
cent by international naval experts; this means that 
the English have only forty-seven effective battleships 
as compared with our twenty-nine built and building, 








ALLED upon to picture the type of 
man chosen to control the fifteen hun- 
dred boys who, by the process of sift- 
ing through the streets, the truant- 
schools, and the courts, are finally 
condemned as the worst in the State 
and committed to the Hoyse of Ref- 
uge on Randalls Island, one imagines 
a martinet,grim and forbidding of 
feature, who makes force the basis of rule. Picture in- 
stead a man of pale, kindly, almost ascetic face crowned 
by prematurely white hair, with strong nose, firm chin, 
a broad intellectual forehead, and a smile so winning 
and genuine, so instinct with sympathy and good-will, 
that the most hardened criminal could not look into his 
eyes and doubt his sincerity if he said he were his friend. 
That is the merest outline sketch of Joseph P. Byers. 
[It may be added that he is in the prime of life, and 
combines vhilanthropic zeal with extraordinary ex- 
ecutive ability and untiring energy, and that as super- 
intendent of the House of Refuge, dealing with the 
juvenile malefactors committed to his care on lines of 
broadest humanity, he has transformed the institution 
from the training-schoo] of crime that it formerly was, 
and in less than four years sent from it into the world 
scores of potentially useful citizens who under other 
conditions would almost certainly have graduated as 
rogues. 

Superintendent Byers considers the parole super- 
vision the most important part of his work, and he 
sets apart Sunday mornings for visits from the boys 
who by good conduct have won permission to leave 
the Refuge to return to home and school or to go into 
employment, though they remain absolutely under his 
control until they reach their majority, and may be 
brought back to the institution at any time he con- 
siders further restraint necessary. A representative 
of Harpver’s WEEKLY was allowed the privilege of at- 
tending one of these levees on a recent Sunday. Some 
of the boys who visited Randalls Island that morning 
came in response to notes from the superintendent re- 
questing their presence, and others in acceptance of a 
general invitation to call upon him at any time he 
might be of service to them or merely to make a friend- 
ly visit. The boys were received one at a time in Mr. 
Byers’ private office, and each of them, whether he 
came to tell proudly how finely he was getting on in 
the world or had been summoned for a word of ad- 
monition, was accorded the same hearty welcome. Not 
one of the seven thus summoned, no matter how sullen 
and uncommunicative he might have been on entering. 
left the superintendent’s office save with brighter face 
and happier mien nor without unbosoming himself of 
his troubles. 

The first visitor on the morning in question was 
Master Strauss, a stout boy of seventeen or eighteen, 
about whom there was no suggestion of the criminal. 
The superintendent greeted him with a hand-shake, of 
the genuine friendliness of which there could be no 
possible doubt, and a benign smile. Master Strauss 
had not come in response to a summons, but to find 
means to carry himself over a temporary embarrass- 
ment, just exactly as any boy in similar circumstances 
would have gone to his father if he had had, one 
available. 

“Strauss gave us a scare once,” said Mr. Byers to 
his other visitor. ‘* You see, when his parole-time came 
about, a year ago, we were unable to get him a job 
because of the hard times; and as his parents live in 
San Francisco, I could not let him leave the Refuge. 
He thought, however, that if he were allowed to go 
and apply for work in person he might find something 
to do, and so I let him go over to the city with one of 
the parole officers. ‘To my surprise the officer cune 
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back about six o’clock in the evening and said that 
Strauss had run away from him. He told me that, 
after looking for a job .unsuccessfully down - town, 
they were coming back to the Randalls Island 
boat-landing in 125th Street early in the after- 
noon, when they saw a sign, * Painter Wanted,’ on 
a building in course of construction. Now Strauss 
had learned painting in the Refuge shop, and it was 


up a better lunch to take to work with you than you 
could buy in a restaurant for fifteen cents, and there 
are a library anda bowling-alley, a piano and singing 
lessons. It was hard for Strauss to get a steady job 
after the building in 125th Street was finished, but he 
didn’t like to come back to the Refuge, and so we 
helped him along while he was out of work, and he’s 
been living at the hotel ever since. Last week we suc- 





The House of Refuge 


just the chance for him. So the parole officer let him 
go into the building to apply for the place. He did 
not accompany him because we do our best not to al- 
low any one to know that the parole boys have been 
at Randalls Island when they are applying for work. 
The parole ofiicer waited from two o’clock until five, 
and Strauss did not 
appear. Then he went 
into the building to 
look for him, and 
couldn’t see any one 
there except working- 
men in overalls, and 
decided that Strauss 
had given him the slip 
by going out the other 
side of the building 
and had run away. 
Well, the parole offi- 
cer had only’ been 
back half an hour 
when Strauss ap- 
peared and explained 
matters. Let’s see— 
how was that, 
Strauss?” 

“You see,” re- 
sponded Strauss, who 
had been chuckling 
eestatically while the 
superintendent told 
the story, “I goes in 
and asks for the job, 
and the foreman says, 
‘Can I paint?’ I says 
I can, and he says, 
‘Put on them over- 
alls and go up that 
ladder and let’s see if you can.’ So I goes up the 
ladder and begins to paint, and the boss says: ‘ You 
can paint all right. Stay up there.” Of course I 
couldn’t tell him there was an officer from the Refuge 
waiting for me in the street, or I’d lose my job; and if 
I came down tthe ladder without telling:-him why, I’d 
lose my job. So I stays up the ladder and paints 
right along. 1 sees the officer come in and look for 
me, but he doesn’t 
know me in the over- 
alls up the ladder. 

















He feared he might be 
compelled to return 











Then when we quits 
work at six o’clock I 
comes over and _ tells 
Mr. Byers.” 

“As a matter of 
fact, I didn’t think 
that you had run 
away, Strauss,” . re- 
marked Superintend- 
dent Byers. 

“Sure you knew I 
wouldn’t run away,” 
replied the boy, simply. 

“Well,” continued 
the superintendent, 
“Strauss kept that job 
at painting until the 
building was finished, 
and meanwhile he went 
to live at the Boys’ 
Hotel in Lexington 
Avenue—one of the 
best places for boys 
without homes of 
their own in New York 
City or anywhere else. 
They give you a room 
and breakfast and sup- 
per for two dollars and 








“And when v.: found him he was earning an honest living” 





eighty cents a week, 
and for five cents put 





ceeded in getting him a place in a paint-and-oil ware- 
house at a dollar a day, and he'll be able to get along 
by himself.” 

Master Strauss now divested himself of the errand 
that had brought him to Randalls Island. He had 
worked four days the previous week; but as they only 
paid off up to Saturday at the warehouse, and held 
one day’s wages over until the next week, he had only 
received three dollars. Of this he had paid his hotel 
bill of two dollars and eighty cents, and had expended 
ten cents for a shave that morning and ten cents for 
a moving-picture show the evening before. Being, 
therefore, stony broke, Strauss desired the loan of 
money for his car fares and luncheons, and fifty cents 
for spending-money, pending his next pay-day. 

“Ten cents is a good deal of money to spend for 
amusement when you’ve only got ten cents, you know, 
Strauss.” observed Mr. Byers, good-naturedly. “ Of 
course a moving-picture show is better than running 
about the streets, but ten cents for half an hour’s en- 
tertainment is a good deal, particularly when you 
have the library and the bowling-alley at the hotel.” 

“T was in the picture show two hours,” Strauss 
remonstrated. 

“Oh, of course it was all right,” the superintend- 
ent said. “I only want you to realize that you can’t 
spend much money for pleasure until you’re earning 
more. And don’t you think that fifty cents for spend- 
ing-money this week, that you'll have to pay back 
out of your wages on Saturday, is more than you will 
need ?” 

It was finally arranged that Master Strauss should 
have his ear fare and his luncheon money for the 
week and twenty-five cents to spend; and thus in- 
vested, he departed beaming. 

As Master Strauss left the superintendent’s office 
Master Higgins entered, preceded by an enormous grin 
that was defined by thirty-two perfect white teeth 
against a scarlet background, which was the roof of 
his mouth. Master Higgins was a colored boy of 
about eighteen. He was something like six feet tall, 
and he wore a beautiful new winter overcoat, although 
the November weather that day was as balmy as June. 
However, as he had come to Randalls Island largely 
to exhibit the garment, it would have been nonsense 
to have left it behind. 

“By Jove, but that’s a fine coat!” said Mr. Byers, 
admiringly. “It’s unnecessary to ask how you are 
getting on.” 

“Tm just getting on first raté, Mr. Byers,” de- 
clared the delighted youth, with another wonderful 
searlet and ivory display. “lm getting a dollar and 
a quarter a day.” 

“ That’s very good pay,” remarked the superintend- 
ent. ‘“ What are you working at now?” 

Master Higgins was working for a furniture-mover. 


He lived at home with his parents, to whom he paid, 


two dollars and fifty cents per week for his board, 
and he therefore had five aeliass per week left over, 
wherewith to achieve amusement as well as purple 
and fine linen. 

““Have you put any money in the bank?” inquired 
Superintendent Byers. 

Master Higgins had not. 

“You might put two or three dollars a week in the 
bank, you know, and still have a lot of money left,” 
suggested the superintendent. ‘“ Why don’t you talk 
to your father about it? By the way, how do they 
treat you at home now? They don’t raise hell with 
you any more, do they?” 

“No, indeed they don’t,’ responded Master Hig- 
gins, enthusiastically. “They just treat me all 
right.” 

“You know why, don’t you?” 

““T just reckon it’s because I don’t raise hell with 
them no more,” replied the boy. 

“It’s because you are ‘making good,” said Mr. 
Byers. ‘“ Do you remember what a lot of trouble you 
used to make for them at home, and what a lot of 
trouble you used to make for us here?” 
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method of getting the twenty-five dollars that was 
“needed bad ” indeed, than working for it. He had left 
home, he said. because he could not get along with his 
stepfather, and was living with a married sister, to 
whom he paid five dollars per week for board, but was 
compelled to sleep on a sofa, since the establishment 
afforded only one bed. The loan he desired to negotiate 
was for the purpose of supplying better sleeping ac- 
commodations, and of purchasing winter garmenture 
likewise. 

In the friendliest man- 
ner Superintendent Byers 
read the youth a lecture 
on economy and self-reli- 
ance in money matters, 
but wound up by promis- 
ing to have a parole offi- 
cer go to see the sister 
about a bed. “ You were 
right in coming to me for 
a loan instead of going 
to some one else,” he told 
him, “ but with the wages 
you are getting you 
should be putting money 
aside. As soon as you 
get your winter clothes 
paid for you ought to be- 
gin to save. You can give 
me so much each week, 
and I’ll put it in the 
Harlem Savings - bank, 
where a number of the 
Refuge boys have got 
money, or you can start 
an account yourself in any 
bank you prefer.” 

Not all ‘of Mr. Byers’ 
visitors on that Sunday 
morning had entirely 
pleasant experiences, but 
in no case was his atti- 
tude other than friendly, 
and not once did the 
slightest trace of harsh- 
ness come into his voice 
or manner. In _ no_ in- 
stance, either, as has been 


“But he doesu’t know me in the overalls up the ladder” said before, did one of 


“Yes, Mr. Byers,” aster Higgins responded, seri- 
ously, “ but I’ve got all over that now, I guess.” 

“Of course. That’s all in the past,’ the superin- 
tendent said, kindly. ‘1 only mentioned it to remind 
you that people will generally treat you right if you 
treat them right.” 

The third visitor to the superintendent at the House 
of Refuge that morning was a smooth and smiling 
Italian boy of twenty, who had preceded himself by 
the following ingenuous letter, written on the station- 
ery of one of the big traction companies: 

“Thought I’d drop you a line, since it’s been so 
long since I’ve held any kind of communication with 
the Refuge. I am working for the above company, 
have a steady position, and am getting along nicely. 
My intentions in writing you this letter is (let me be 
frank) to ask you for help. It may seem improper 
for me to write only when I need help, but, Mr. Byers, 
it was the last thing in the world I thought I'd ever 
do. I have tried to borrow money that I need from 
firms in the city on my wages, but they say my salary 
is too small ($11.40), so I thought I’d try Mr. Byers, 
and here goes. I am in need of $25, and I need it bad 
indeed. Now, if you can possibly intrust me with the 
loan, [ will pay you back in $5 weekly payments. I 
would pay you more per week, but I have other ex- 
penses. I am very sorry to have this thing occur, but 
I would certainly not have it occur if it could possibly 
be avoided. You may think it funny for me to be 
borrowing money and working, but it is something 
really necessary, so I thought I’d try anyhow. There 
is nothing like trying.” 

The young Italian received the same cordial greet- 
ing that had been accorded the two other parole boys, 
and then Mr. Byers plunged into the subject of the 
letter. “Of course,” he said, “in ordinary circum- 
stances x boy who is making eleven dollars and forty 
cents a week and has no one dependent on him ought 
to be putting money in the bank instead of borrowing. 
There are lots of men in New York who are bringing 
up families on less than that. However, I have a 
friend whose leg I can sometimes pull in an emergency, 
and if you can show me—-so that I can show him—-. 
that it is absolutely necessary for you to have twenty- 
five dollars, perhaps I can get it for you from him.” 

Investigation of the youth’s financial condition did 
not, however, reveal immediate danger of a crash, and 
it is possible that the idea of obtaining a loan had 
suggested itself to him merely as an easier possible 


his visitors leave Ran- 

dalls Island in bad humor. 

One of the boys, who had 
been paroled in care of his father, had been sent for be- 
cause the parole officers reported that he had left his 
place of employment, while the weekly statement to 
Superintendent Byers, signed by the father, made no 
mention of the circumstance. The youngster, who was 
about sixteen years of age, was sullen and obdurate, 
under the impression that he would be compelled to re- 
turn to the Refuge as the penalty. He refused to an- 
swer questions, or mumbled incoherently with his eyes 
on the floor and hostility in his bearing. Without devia- 
tion from his invariable gentleness of tone, Mr. Byers 
persisted in his demand for intelligible responses; but 
it was fifteen minutes before, by pure force of person- 
ality, he brought him into friendly relationship. The 
lad departed, all smiles, having promised to find work 
again, and with a message to his father that if he 
sent in another false report the son would be brought 
back to the Refuge. It is probable that that boy will 
see that his parent runs straight in the matter of the 
weekly report hereafter. 

The youngest visitor at the House of Refuge that 
morning was a red-haired Jewish boy of twelve on 
parole, who came in response to a note from the super- 
intendent, or rather was brought by his mother. A 
very morose and unhappy boy he was, too, for he also 
feared that he might be compelled to return to the 
institution by reason of complaints about his conduct 
at school. Holding one of the lad’s dirty little paws 
in his hand the while, Mr. Byers talked to him long 


and earnestly, and it was a smiling and cheerful. 


youngster who went back with his mother to New 
York, after eagerly promising to earn a favorable re- 
port from his teacher that week. 

One boy of fourteen or fifteen, who had come to the 
Refuge and given himself up, after several weeks’ vio- 
lation of his parole, had woven a romance of travel 
in which visits to Buffalo, Pittsburg, and New Orleans 
figured. As his story did not bear cross-examination, 
he produced a journal written in a_paper-covered 
blank-book to corroborate it. According to his memo- 
randa, he had gone from Pittsburg to Buffalo by train 
in three hours and then from buffalo to New Orleans 
in five hours more, wherefore the inference was plain 
that he had manufactured his evidence. The truant 
stuck to it that the journal was an accurate record, 
however, and finally Mr. Byers said to him: ‘ Now I 
am going to forget everything that you have said to 
me to-day, but when you see me to-morrow you must 
tell me the truth. I shall believe that you are only 



















telling me stories for fun this morning, so that it 
will not go on the record against you.” 

Other boys were admonished gently for various 
minor offences and promised to go and sin no more, 
but the majority of the visitors—ten out of a total 
of seventeen—had a credit balance in the ledger of 
conduct. One of them, a short, thick-set, bull-necked 
young German, with the grip of a blacksmith, who 
came into the superintendent’s office with a grin that 
rivalled in width that of Master Higgins aforemen- 
tioned and permitted it seldom to relax and frequent- 
ly to expand throughout his interview, had been one 
of the most obdurate and incorrigible boys in the 
Refuge and a year or two before had escaped. ‘ That 
escape was the making of him,” said Mr. Byers. ‘ The 
worst danger in an institution of this kind is that of 
the boys getting into a rut and losing ambition. In 
this instance the boy went to work in a gas-house to 
evade recapture, and when we found him, three or 
four months afterward, he was earning an honest liv- 
ing. That being the case, he was brought back to the 
Refuge only for a day or two and then paroled. He 
has been ‘making good’ ever since.” 

The seventeen boys who called on Superintendent 
Byers at the House of Refuge on this particular Sun- 
day morning had been individually convicted of such 
offences as burglary, arson, theft, assault, and of other 
crimes of violence that, in consideration of their 
youth, had gone on the records merely as disorderly 
conduct; and there is not one of the seventeen of 
whom it may not be said that he is now on the 
road to an honest manhood. Since Mr. Byers assumed 
control of the institution, in January, 1905, and put 
the present system in operation, 1,466 boys have been 
paroled, and of these nearly one-half are reported as 
“ doing well ”—that is, making the best of their oppor- 
tunities to lead reputable lives. 

“The boys who come here,” said the superintendent, 
“are those who have got beyond the control of the 
school and the church as the result of misfortune and 
lack of early train- 
ing, rather than by 
reason of any inher- : 
ent evil of disposition ; 2 
and character, and 
most of them respond 
readily to influences 
for good once they are | 
brought to believe | 
that a genuine in- | 
terest is being taken | 
in their welfare.” 

In saying farewell 
to his seventeen 
youthful visitors, 
Superintendent Byers 
took each one by the 
hand, looked him 
squarely in the face, 
and asked, earnestly: 
“Now is there any- 
thing I ean do for 
you? Anything in 
particular?” Not one 
of the lads who was 
asked that question, 
accompanied by the 
superintendent’s — en- 
gaging smile, could 
fail to know that he 
had at least one 
friend in the world. 
Perhaps there may 
be a better system for the reclamation of delinquent 
boys than that employed at the House of Refuge, and 
perhaps there may be a better man to operate it than 
Superintendent Byers—but that is difficult to be- 
lieve. 

To see him go through the recreation-ground while 
the boys are at play, and note that every one of them 
greets him with a smile, to see him stop for a mo- 
ment’s talk with some particular lad, hooking a finger 
in the other’s jacket as he says a word of encourage- 
ment, tends to the wakening of altruistic enthusiasm. 
The superintednent of the House of Refuge is six feet 
tall, and an athlete who keeps up his training. Per- 
haps one of the secrets of his influence over the boys 
at Randalls Island is in the circumstance that he is 
the only person they have ever seen bat a ball from 
the farther side of the big playground over the build- 
ing that marks the opposite boundary. 

Mr. Byers was offered the superintendency of the 
House of Refuge four years ago, and accepted it on 
being guaranteed a free hand in the conduct of the 
institution and sufficient funds from the State to earry 
out his ideas as to its management. Under tNe system 
introduced by Mr. Byers a boy may earn his parole 
in fifteen months from the time of his admission to 
the Refuge. There are now 712 boys in the institution 
and 830 on parole, the latter in continual touch with 
the superintendent. 





An escape from the Refuge 
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THE OTHER “THAIS” 


A RECENT PORTRAIT OF MISS LINA CAVALIERI, WHO IS NOW A MEMBER OF MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE COMPANY. MISS CAVALIERI, WHO 1S 


“ec 


EQUALLY CELEBRATED FOR HER PULCHRITUDE AND FOR HER OPERATIC ACTIVITIES, HAS BEEN HEARD AT THE MANHATTAN AS “ TOSCA” AND AS MIMI” IN “LA 
BOHEME,” HAVING GRACEFULLY YIELDED THE ROLE OF “ THAIS,” WHICH SHE HAD PLAYED IN PARIS, TO MISS GARDEN, THUS ENDING A FAMOUS CONTROVERSY 


















LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


NOTICE that the question of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid’s successor is being 
canvassed in the American press. 
Prematurely canvassed I hope, be- 
cause Mr. Reid has made for himself 
a secure and distinctive place in the 
social and public life of England. 
ye His kindliness, his hospitality, his 
‘great gifts of adaptability and in- 
gratiation have become proverbial, and we should all 
feel his retirement a personal loss. There are no two 
epinions as to the aptitude with which Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid has risen to the conditions of his office. I have 
sometimes heard Americans speak of it as an easy 
office to fill. I think that is a mistake. In these 
haleyon days of Anglo-American friendship it probably 
does not make very heavy demands on the political 
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Whitelaw Reid, the American ambassador to England 


and diplomatic abilities of its occupant. But its social 
requirements are varied and exacting. More is asked 
of an American ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’ than of any other diplomat in any other cap- 
ital. It has always seemed to me to be at once the 
pleasantest and the most arduous post in the whole 
range of diplomacy. As a rule, diplomatists live in a 
world of their own ‘making, an agreeable world, as 
every one is aware who has been admitted to it, but at 
the same time a rather stiff, professional, and _ re- 
stricted world. It is the good fortune of the Amer- 
ican ambassador in London that he is able to step 
out of all this completely. He has not to make a 
world; he finds one already made for him, and in 
England it is co-extensive with the nation. English- 
men instinctively separate the American from his 
brother ambassadors. He stands peculiarly apart 
from the other members of the diplomatic corps, so 
much so that people half forget he is an accredited 
official and come to think of him as a distinguished 
national guest whom it is a pleasure to honor. 

The American ambassador is the only one who 
reaches the mass of the people. The ordinary Lon- 
doner, who could no more tell you the name of the 
Italian or German or French ambassador than a New- 
Yorker could tell you the name of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Kansas, would not only answer correctly 
if you asked him the name of the American ambassa- 
dor, but would probably rattle off Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s 
predecessors as far back as James Russell Lowell. He 
is the only one in whom the people as a whole have 
any interest. From the moment he has _ presented 
his credentials he becomes an intimate part of English 
social life, and a still more intimate part of the world 
of English arts and letters. Other ambassadors may 
be as lavishly entertained, may be able to show as 
full an engagement list, may dispense in return an 
equally brilliant, hospitality. But the equality of the 
welcome extended to them differs altogether from 
that which, greets his American colleague. He alone 
gets behind the scenes, and is shown the best of what- 
ever Englana tias to offer. Of him alone is it expected 
that he will be less ot an official and more of a man. 
One hears, perhaps, once in a lifetime of the Russian 
or German ambassador being asked to lecture before 
a literary or philosophical society, or invited to a 
literary dinner. However great their command of Eng- 
lish—and it is often wonderfully complete—they still 
stand outside all but a fraction of the national life. 
The public knows nothing of them and does not care 
to know anything. They are what the American am- 
bassador never is—they are foreigners, and treated as 
such. A paragraph in the Court circular is enough to 
announce their advent or recall, while their American 
colleague, on his arrival as well as his departure, re- 
ceives a full-}* .n editorial salute from the entire 
Londcn, press. The one is merely an incident of 
ofticialdom; the other 1s a nationai event. 

Indeed, even before the American ambassador lands 
in the country he 1s given a foretaste of what is to 
come. ‘Che corporation of Southampton boards his 
steamer in all the regalia of office and assaults him 


How London Spoils Our Ambassadors 


By Sydney Brooks 


with an address of welcome. A formal greeting, such 
as this, from a provincial Mayor, does not, you may 
say, after all, amount to much. And you would be 
right if it were a compliment indiscriminately paid 
to all ambassadors. But that is precisely what it is 
not. I cannot recall any ambassador from any other 
country, except the United States, who has éver been 
similarly honored. And directly he is installed in the 
somewhat dingy offices of the Embassy in Victoria 
Street everything is done to make him feel that he 
belongs to the nation and not to Downing Street or 
the Court. He is deluged with invitations that other 
ambassadors may or may not be glad to escape, that 
are meant, at all events, to convey the peculiat affee- 
tion and esteem in which the people place him. They 
come not only from the aristocracy and officialdom and 
the leaders of society, but from the universities, work- 
ing-men’s societies, all manner of literary and educa- 
tional institutes. Mr. Lowell once humorously com- 
plained that England spoiled the American ambassa- 
dor. I am not sure that the American ambassador 
does not a little spoil England. He gives at least as 
much as he receives, and much is expected of him. 
The capacity of a long line of American ambassadors 
to warm both hands at the cheerful fire of English 
existence has been so palpable, their interests have so 
manifestly stretched beyond the humdrum game of 
protocols and despatches, they touch life at so many 
more points than the ordinary diplomat, that English- 
men would hardly know what to do if the United 
States sent them any one but her best. A tongue-tied, 
unsociable. narrow-gauged, inflexibly official ambas- 
sador from America has become unthinkable to us. 
We take it as a matter of course that the representa- 
tive of the United States, whoever he may be, will not 
fall below the standard of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Hay, 
that he will be a first-class after-dinner speaker, and 
able and willing at any time to read a paper, deliver 
an address or unveil a monument: It has become im- 
possible for Englishmen to conceive American am- 
hassadors as immersed in the banalities of interna- 
tional negotiations. They are expected to open libraries 
more often than despatch-boxes, and to make speeches 
instead of “ representations ”; and of all the freaks of 
nature, an American ambassador who could not or 
would not speak, who loathed public occasions, and 
who screened himself behind the ramparts of official- 
dom, would be looked upon as the most incredible and 
astounding. 

This, it must be owned, is asking a good deal. In- 
deed, I am not sure that we English do not overdo our 
part. Mr. Howells, in a deathless adjective, once 
dubbed and damned American hospitality as “ inexo- 
rable.” There is something little short of inexorable 
in our treatment of American ambassadors. We are 
positively brutal in our kindness. We do not, of 
course, mean to be, but that does not alter the fact 
that we are. Indeed, it rather aggravates it. Our in- 
humanity is all the more pitiless for being unconscious, 
and the chances of reformation all the more remote 
because we are blandiy unaware that reformation is 
needed. We ought to make a distinction, and we do 
make a distinction, between the American and other 
ambassadors. It would be against the grain of nature 
if we did not. But the question is whether we do not 
commit the worst crime against hospitality by being 
too hospitable; whether we do not ask too much of our 
guest and drive him too hard; whether, in short, there 
is not something adamantine in the attentions we 
shower upon him. I think there undoubtedly is. 
We never really give the poor man a moment’s rest. 
Throughout his stay among us we presume inordi- 
nately on his acquaintance with English. There must, 
I have often thought, be times when we force him to 
wish he spoke Basque and Basque only, and did not 
“the faith and morals hold that Milton held.” So 
might he live among us and possess his soul in 
quietude—a diplomatist and not a public character. 

But as it is, no sooner has he arrived in London, 
than the bombardment begins. I must admit at once 
that it is most vigorously replied to. England and the 
American ambassador set to forthwith to see which 
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education, play upon his weakness and lure him 
into distributing their prizes. Political leagues 
expect him to tell them all about the United 


States Supreme Court. The historic City Companies 
never once let go of him. He is a standing feature 
on the toast list of the Guildhall banquet. Charitable 
and philanthropic societies pursue him relentlessly. 
Working-men’s institutes, shamelessly trading on his 
democratic sympathies, bid for an evening’s loan of 
his presence and voice. Libraries refuse to be opened 
except by him. He is the obvious man to unveil a 
bust of Burke, or a memorial window to John Harvard. 
No dinner, no occasion or gathering of any kind, is 
complete without him. He is launched, in short, on a 
full tide of oratory from Land’s End to John o° 
Groat’s (in placid forgetfulness that he may, after all, 
have business of his own or his country’s to attend to) 
and gathering, as he sweeps along, the presidency of 
innumerable societies. We turn him into a sort of 
lecturer to the nation. Things indeed will soon, as 
I have hinted, come to such a pass that an American 
ambassador who is not omniscient nor omnipo- 
tent, nor familiar with the whole of American his- 
tory and the whole of English literature, nor a wit 
nor an orator, will be considered’ a failure and a 
disappointment. I imagine Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s sue- 
cessor at this moment frantically preparing himself 
for the fray, re-reading all the standard authors he 


has forgotten, composing character-sketches by the 
bushel of famous Americans, working up “ local 


color,” and dietating not less than one “ occasional 
address ” a day. Only by thus arming himself before- 
hand will he be able, when he has settled down among 
us, to feel himself a free man. Personally I feel a 
blush of national contrition running through me at 
the thought of all the speeches we have extorted from 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid in the past four years, all the 
functions at which his presence has been insisted 
upon, all the addresses we have made him deliver, all 
the monuments he has been unable to get out of unveil- 
ing, all the societies of which the presidency has been 
thrust upon him. 

However, there the thing is and there it will prob- 
ably remain. Our only defence is that it is partly 
America’s own fault. She should not send us such 
charming, cultivated, good-natured men, every one of 
them triply armed with the capacity to meet the 
demands made upon him. And yet I suppose an 
American ambassador really does his best work by 
submitting to these incessant draughts upon his good 
nature. Somebody once described the English Em- 
bassy at Washington as a very pleasant post socially, 
but not requiring any great talents politically. Times 
have changed since then, and in many ways the oflice 
of British representative to the United States is now 
the most exacting in the service. But what was said 
of the British Embassy in Washington may be applied 
to the American Embassy in London. It is a very 
agreeable post socially, and it requires in these days 
little more than a modicum of diplomatic skill; and 
its occupant has the supreme advantage, first, of under- 
standing the last least shade of the language of the 
country to which he is accredited; secondly, of pre- 
serving all the time the invaluable outside point of 
view; and thirdly, of finding, wherever he goes, the 
heartiest kind of welcome, public and private, for his 
own sake as well as for the sake of the country he 
comes from. Mr. Choate, in his farewell speech at the 
Mansion House, gave in admirable language his con- 
ception of an American ambassador’s mission. “ I 
have endeavored,” he said, “to make the English 
people better acquainted with my own country, its his- 
tory, its institutions, its great names, for the purpose 
of showing them that really the difference between an 
Englishman and an American is only skin-deep, that 
under different historical forms we pursue with equal 
success the same great objects of liberty, of justice, 
and of the public welfare, and that our interests are 
so inextricably interwoven that we would not if we 
could, and could not if we would, escape the necessity 
of an abiding and perpetual friendship.” Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid has worthily carried on the samé high mission, 





ean entertain the other 
the most. Cnambers of " 
Commerce swoop down 


upon him and bear him 
off in triumph as their 
guest of honor. The 
Omar Khayyam Club 
points an invitation at his 
head, demanding uncon- 
ditional surrender. The 
Dante Society insists on 
his escorting its mem- 
bers through the infernal 
regions. The Words- 
worth Society, the Brown- 
ing Society, the Boz Club, 
the Sir Walter Scott Club 
—all press their claims. 
The Birmingham and Mid- 
land. Institute insidiously 
elects him as its annual 
president, and exacts by 
way of tribute an ad- 
dress on Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution _ be- 
stows the same honor for 
the price of a paper on 
Abraham Lincoln. And so 
it goes on. The big pub- 














lie schools, knowing that 
he is an American, and 
therefore interested in 
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The main staircase of Dorchester House, Mr. Reid’s London residence 























































































AN IDYL OF A GIRLS’ 


TOWN 


By Edward Hungerford 








ZOERS aL no,” the Smith College girl told_us 
SPF? as she readjusted her severely criti- 





¥ cal eye-glasses, “ Vespers is not re- 
ligion. It’s a social function.” 

5 We apologized. 

Then we looked once more. 

¥ The cozy red chapel was filled to 
overflowing with girls. There were 

girls of every sort, blond girls, 
brunette girls, tall girls, short girls, thin girls, fat girls, 
studious girls, frivolous girls, and our little niece 
Theodosia, who had just corrected our mental attitude 
on Vespers at Northampton. Each girl was dressed just 
a little differently from any other of the throng, and it 
was difficult’ picking the prettiest—just as we hesitate 
sometimes before choosing the finest peach in the fruit- 
basket. There were girls from Alabama, and girls from 
the State of Maine, cool, critical girls from Boston, and 
drawling girls from Texas, girls who came all the way 
from the Pacific coast to the Girls’ Town, and girls who 
had always lived within a stone’s-throw of the big col- 
lege. But they merged into a composite of voice and 
temperament that made the type. Theodosia said that 
she hoped that she realized the type, and after a time 
we understood what she meant. 

It had taken some years, whose passage we had not 
realized, to transform Theodosia from our little chubby 

’ Theo, who used to sit upon our knee and tell us of all 
the doings of her dolly, into a type. Now she would no 
longer permit “Theo,” and of course dolls were out of 
the question. She did admit that one girl clung to dolls, 
always took one when she went out to country-houses 
on week-ends. We began to express sympathy for such 
mental weakness, but Theodosia promptly squelched us 
by telling us that that doll habit was the cult of the 
girl in question. It seems that if you are of feminine 
gender and go to a higher institution of learning you 
must have a cult, and that the doll lady, instead of being 
an object of sympathy to her college mates, was a daz- 
zling pinnacle for admiration—and envy—because of her 
originality. 

Then we learned that one of the canons of extra-high- 
gloss culture is originality and that one of the unforgiven 
sins is to be alike. You can be almost anything, so long 
as you are different. 


There were a thousand dainty girls in a thousand 
dainty frocks when we came into the cheery chapel at 
Sabbath dusk, and upward of five hundred animated 
though subdued conversations were in progress. Theo- 
dosia deplored these, but Theodosia is a Senior and 
monumental in her dignity. It was then that she made 
her protest against the festival proclivities of Vespers 
with which we started. 

But when the choir filed into the gallery just above the 
President’s head, and all the college girls stood to sing 
processional, the conversations stopped and the service 
became the reverent thing that it was designed to be. 
The President sat alone upon the platform. He was a 
keen-faced old professor, but you might see the humor 
in his eyes from the last row of chapel benches. Thirty 
years facing oncoming generations of nice, bright girls 
ought to develop any ordinary sense of humor in a man. 

Throughout the service we were told more of the 
chapel. 

It seems, to translate Theodosia, that the real occasion 
is morning prayers. It makes up in interest what it 
may lack in social distinction. The narrow gallery 
which swings around the room has but a single row of 
seats for the greater part of its length, and these seats, 
because of unexcelled facilities for observation, are the 
most favored of all. If they were in a theatre they 
might be offered for sale by sidewalk speculators. As it 
is, they represent a lovely spirit of self-abnegation on the 

art of certain humble Freshmen to certain favored 

uniors, The Freshman—who is not a man at all, of 
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course, but a young lady—picks out some charming 
Junior soon after entering college in the fall and pro- 
claims her as her “crush.” A mild sort of fagging 
follows. The Junior has roses twice a week from the 
“crushed,” but as a special devotion Freshman bolts 
half her breakfast and misses the other half six days in 
the week in order that she may save two seats for her 
“crush” and herself at morning chapel. 

We think that the higher education of woman is going 
some. > 


It was Theodosia’s idea that we spend a week-end up 
at Northampton. The rest would do us good, she 
argued. We were prone to overwork, and the photo- 
graphs of Theodosia looked so good that we bent to the 
temptation, despite our cherished ideals that college 
girls always wore spectacles and spent their time in the 
exchange of Greek riddles. The rest was bound to do 
us good. 

Theodosia met us at the train Saturday noon. 

“So glad you came up early,” she said. “It givesa 
chance for a much better look at the college.” 

Our look at Smith began with a bacon bat. We were 
asked to interpose objections, but the cling of novelty 
was close at hand and we yielded; likewise boarded a 
trolley-car, and hied ourselves somewheres to the out- 
skirts of the Girls’ Town. The big buildings on the 
campus looked enticing, but the bat had the right of way. 

Arrived at a forlorn neck-o’-woods, which Theodosia 
and some of her allies pronounced suitable for “batting,” 
we found our appetite well ready for several pounds of 
bacon. But, unfortunately, the farmers of that part of 
Hampshire County that most closely adjoins Northamp- 
ton have no enthusiasm for female education. Dreary, 
unforbidding “posted” signs greeted us at every turn, 
and we walked seven miles before the bat began. The 
unfortunate delays in finding the tenting-ground post- 
poned the luncheon to the rather unseasonable hour of 
four. 

“A little turn before a bat gives one appetite,” Theo- 
dosia remarked, cheerfully. 





Theodosia met us at the train Saturday noon 
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We agreed. Anything else was useless. 

Then we watched the bat in progress. A good roaring 
fire was an easy matter for these girls, and the bacon 
dangled in juicy strips from a twig of evergreen. Cooked 
to a turn, it was made eatable by being encased in a soft 
roll. After that we ran nearly a mile to catch a very 
necessary trolley back into town. Other bacon bats 
were encountered on the way. It seems that that is the 
favorite diversion of the college this year—which may 
account for those in- 
numerable “ posted ” 
signs round about 
Northampton. 

If we had missed 
that car, Theodosia 
said that we would 
have missed Boyden’s, 
and if you miss Boy- 
den’s on Saturday 
night you might just 
as well have never 
come to Northampton. 
Boyden’s is the chief 
refreshment - parlor of 
the Girls’ Town. It is 
an unassuming little 
restaurant on the main 
street, but to it the 
girls may go unchape- 
roned at all'times. So 
you see them there at 
all times—- more par- 
ticularly on Saturdays 
—the elect sprinkled 
with a few joyous ones from the outer world. 

The room is a perfect maelstrom of girls and an un- 
ceasing chatter. With the girls are some undergraduates 
in trousers from near-by institutions, and a sprinkling 
of paterfamilias and materfamilias. Paterfamilias is a 
little confused by it all. He persists in unlearnedly call- 
ing the institution on the hill Smith’s College, and thus 
provokes looks and other expressions of severe disap- 
proval. Materfamilias also shows confusion. She lis- 
tens somewhat vaguely to the cataloguing of the various 
buildings during a personally conducted tour of the 
campus, while her mind hopes that Katie will not grow 
careless about wearing her rubbers. 





One girl clung to dolls 


Theodosia was dressed in her best frock when she 
took us to dine at Boyden’s. The frock was a shimmer- 
ing creation of voile—or was it tarletan? We confess 
to a lack of knowledge of what goes to make girls’ frocks. 
Theodosia could hardly have used a dress pattern. It- 
seemed more as if she had caught a cloud and blanketed 
it about her—so unreal and so fairylike a frock was it. 
There were a hundred other dainty frocks in the eating- 
place that vied with it—we dared not admit, even in- 
wardly, that any one of these might be compared with it 
for a second. 

Creamed chicken hash is the favorite edible of higher 
education in at Boyden’s. We made an effort to 
compute upon our cuff the number of fowl that must 
be sacrificed in the cause annually, the consumption of 
salad and ice-cream reduced to tons, but Theodosia 
caught us at it and frowned upon us. Then we were 
squelched, and we desisted. Besides, we were about to 
start on a personally conducted tour of the young ladies 
in the room. 

“That’s Katherine H—— from D——,” our precep- 
tress began. Our gaze followed to a stoop-shouldered 
girl of anwmic complexion. ‘“She’s brains. She’s 
doing the four-year course in three. The most brilliant 
thing you ever met.” But oversaturated intellect 
never did appeal to us, and our gaze wandered to a much 
marcelled lady with the popular “overhang” back hair, 
Theodosia noticed, 
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“No brains,” she commented, shiveringly. ‘No 
one knows what she comes here for unless dress—or 
suitors.” : 

What were suitors? 
the question. ; ; : ; 

Theodosia explained with a pained expression that 
anything in trousers of a marriageable age that hung 
about the campus came under this scornful title. Satis- 
fied, we listened once again. 

“Do you notice that Junior over: there in brown 
voile” Theodosia explained. Juniors and Freshmen 
looked alike to us at a distance, and close by, but we 
nodded our head and fastened a covert glance upon.a 
tall virl, with black hair, plastered, parted, and drawn 
tightly down over her ears. ‘She’s a scream.” 

‘We opined as much. Theodosia squelched us. 

“Not that way,” she remarked, freezingly. ‘She’s 
a wonder of an actress, has the Nazimova manner, but 
much better. She is great as Hamlet.” 

After that dinner, as ceremonious as the ceremonious 
mind of Theodosia might possibly plan, we were taken 
to the theatre. The faculty of the college acts as censor 
for the one playhouse in the Girls’ Town quite as fully 
as it does over Boyden’s, and to it they may also go un- 
chaperoned. The house gains color from the girls. 


Ignored the first time, we pressed 











We walked seven miles before the bat began 


They are charming girls, happy girls. They seem to 
rejoice that they are the ones selected from thousands 
and thousands of others of their kind in America to come 
and live for a little time among the delights of Girls’ 
Town. 


After the play we took a short-cut across the campus 
—seeing Theodosia home. We passed a shadowy- 
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looking building, and we started when we saw in its 
deepest shadows moving figures. ‘‘Burglars!’”’ our 
startled soul said to itself. We could see the occasional 
flashings of the electric dark-lanterns. Theodosia re- 
assured us. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” she smiled. 

“What is it?” we demanded. ‘Another cult?” 

Then we were informed that that was the class in 
astronomy. The young ladies of the class held some- 
thing that —_— like dinner-plates, and were really 
maps of the heavens, in their hands. By means of sharp 
observations and a goodly lore of scientific knowledge 
they were locating each of the stars for the evening. 
We breathed interest. It was the first class that we 
had seen at Smith. 


On Sunday we were taken to church. Where should 
we go? Bless you, we had no chance to fix our own 
mind. There is but one fold in Northampton that 
gathers in the lambkins this year, and we were told in 
advance that the shepherd was the ‘best-looking thing 
ever.” There was quite an avalanche of girldom that 
descended that Sabbath morn upon the little church, and 
listened attentively to the sermon preached before a 
prim New England congregation that was lineal descend- 
ant of that flock to which the mighty Jonathan Edwards 
once preached his historic sermon, “Sinners in the 
Hands of Angry God,” with picturesque personal 
references. 

In the afternoon Theodosia commandeered a car and 
we went off into the country. The thing for the smart 
college girl in these days is a smart car, and she must 
run it herself.: Theodosia informed us gravely that 
eleven of the girls who boarded in the hotel where we 
were temporarily domiciled owned their own cars. 

The women’s colleges are close upon the heels of the 
men’s, 

Sunday evening we attended Vespers, which Theodosia 
had assured us was society and not religion, and then 
there was Sunday night tea—a thing not to be forgotten 
in a sturdy old house, pled with dead memories and 
live girls, rippling, laughing, lively, hearty, healthy girls, 
part and parcel of the Girls’ Town. 


Monday it rained and we fancied that we would see 
long files of mackintoshes and dripping umbrellas go 
poking across the campus paths. But that fancy went 
the way of all its old-fashioned brethren. We did not 
see half a dozen umbrellas and mackintoshes during the 
course of the entire morning. 

For these girls of Girls’ Town are a law unto them- 
selves, and so, when the weather turned a bit blustery 
and a bit nasty, ‘‘sou’-westers” kept the curl in daintily 
waved tresses, yellow “‘slickers” enveloped and hid the 
form feminine. The “‘sou’westers” and the “slickers”’ 
breathed a merry defiance in the face of the rain, and the 
campus began to look as if it were abloom in daffodils. 

e little feet under the skirts were no longer little 
feet. They were warmly shod feet, and their boots were 
ene and flat-heeled. Theodosia in gracious 
mood told us that all the girls, from Seniors down to 
Freshmen, greased them before they started out in the 
morning. She said that some of the girls went to dances 
in their clodhoppers, and we believed her. We had 
come to believe everything that was told us. 


“Keep over on this path,” the Smith College girl told 
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“No one knows what she comes to college for’ 


us when we were trying to make short-cut. “T want you 
to see X 4 

Translated, it seemed that Professor X—— teaches 
modern history, or something else, in the institution on 
the hill. Professor X—— is a Southerner, fresh from 
his own Alma Mater. His reputation was irreproachable, 
his learning a thing vouched for, and he made a good 
impression among the men of the faculty. When he 
faced his first class-room full of girls, it was different. 

““X—— is delicious,’ Theodosia confessed. ‘‘We 
don’t really mean to do it, but we have him fussed to 
death. Poor thing! he’s seared of skirts. He catches 
his breath and he stutters, and so lately he’s taken to 
examinations. If he can give us exams twice a week it 
saves him two periods a week of misery. Those exams 
are deadly for us and life-savers for X——. 

“He was telling us the other day of the old South, his 
South, as he called it, and of the negro slaves upon the 


plantations. ‘We used t-t-to give them,’ he began, ‘our 
old shoes, old food, old clothes— ‘Old food, Mr. 
X——? asked stunning Mabel R——. That was all 


that there was of that class-room that day.” 

Theodosia sighed. 

“T don’t know what we will know at the end of the 
year,” she added, plaintively. 


Monday noon and we were being waved out of the 
trig little depot at Northampton. It had been a great 
‘‘week-end,” we told Theodosia, and we meant it. 

“Knew the rest would do you good,” she remarked, 
cheerfully. 

Time was too short to argue that. 

“But we didn’t see any of the buildings, save the 
chapel,” was our protest at parting. ‘Gymnasium, 
library, class-rooms—” 

“Don’t you eare,” laughed Theodosia, 
does.” 


“No one ever 





Goats 


} HREE thousand Angora goats herded out 
on the brush-eovered foot-hills of Cali- 
fornia are going to do some hard work 
for Uncle Sam during the coming two 
Pell years, beginning this spring. The experi- 
GILT ment will be unique both as a_stock- 
ruismg proposition and as an engineering and _ tree- 
culture problem. 

The little white animals, whose long wool is of 
such great value, are to be put to no less a task than 
construeting mile after mile of fire line through the 
bushy ehaparral growth in the national forests, sav- 
ing much labor by the United States Forest Service 
engineers» and making way for forestation with 
merchantable trees. Not the least important feature 
of the experiment, which for the first two years will 
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be confined to the Lassen Forest, is the fact that the 
task will be performed during the regular grazing by 
the goats, and they will not even realize they are doing 
a valuable work. 

Plans for carrying on the work are outlined in a 
co-operative agreement drawn up by the Forest Service 
and the owner of a band of Angora goats grazing on 
the Lassen National Forest of California. The scheme 
is to run fire lines parallel with the contour of the 
slopes by cutting trails about eighty rods apart. These 
trails are to serve as guides for the Angoras. They 
will graze in each direction from the trails, killing, it 
is estimated, a strip of brush about three hundred 
vards wide. The wide lanes thus cut out and grazed 
will serve as ideal fire lines in protecting the forest- 
covered lands lying around and beyond these areas. 


im a New Role 


goats may finally 


The proposed work of the Angora 
has been trouble- 


solve the chaparral problem which 
some in California for many years. The bushy chap- 
arral growth chokes out seedlings of valuable com- 
mercial trees which may get a start, and, when dry, 
is one of the worst kinds of fire risks. 

The protection to be afforded by the goat-built fire 
lanes, therefore, may at last bring relief to the State, 
which in the past has had its full share of timber loss 
through forest fires. At the same time, a large amount 
of chaparral will be killed out to make room for the 
growth of good trees that produce lumber. If proven 
successful at the end of two years, the work will be 
carried to national forests in other sections where 
chaparral has choked out good forest trees and made 
fires a great menace. 
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Angora goats feeding on oak brush on the 
great gravel deposit in Yavapai County, Arizona 


Angora kids belonging to one of the herds 
in the Crook National Forest, in Arizona 
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BY FRANK CRAIG 





THAT COLD DAY WHEN YOUR 


URES OF SOLITUDE 


* year there was called to the pulpit 

a church in a certain New England 

4 town an elderly clergyman, whose dry and 

WY unengaging method appealed so little to 

his congregation that, in due time, many 

=) Ztransferred their allegiance to another 
church where a more entertaining preacher held forth. 


TRAGEDIES OF MODERN LIFE 


Among those remaining true to the old church was a 


Miss Hill, an elderly spinster, who had once coyly con- , 


fessed that never had she had a love-affair. 

One Sunday, upon Miss Hill’s return to her home, 
the house of her married brother, she was asked 
whether attendance had been large at church that 
morning. 

Miss Hill blushed. ‘ Dear me, no!” replied she. 
“ Brother, there were so few in the congregation this 


THE LIFE-PRESERVERS OF THE FUTURE 
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WIFE DISCOVERS THAT HER LAST YEAR’S SEALSKIN COAT WILL NO LONGER BUTTON IN FRONT 


morning that every time the minister said ‘ Dearly 
beloved’ I was as embarrassed as though I was re- 
ceiving a proposal.” 


TRUE AGAIN 

In a certain New York wholesale house there is a 
very strict rule as to no smoking in the building. 
This rule had once or twice been violated by a young 
bookkeeper, and finally he was warned that a repeti- 
tion of the offence would mean a dissolution of connee- 
tion with the house. He did not, however, appear to 
take the warning to heart, for a few days later the 
manager found him, during the lunch hour, reposing 
upon a packing-case and indulging in a cigarette. 

“Do you believe in those old adages, Mr. Brown,” 
the manager inquired, pleasantly, apparently failing, 
out of kindness, to notice the other’s embarrassment, 
or his cigarette. 

“Why, er, yes; most of them seem to have a basis 
of truth,” he replied. 

“So do T believe in them. You know the one to 
the effect that smoke is rather conclusive evidence of 
the immediate proximity of a fire? Well, it is still 
working,” the manager said, and turned on his heel. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S INTENTIONS 


ROSIE PERKINS she ast me 
Who I’m go’ to marry when 
I’m growed up. You got to be 
Married people, she say, nen. 
She say ’at she’ll go away 
When she’s growed up, an’ she'll be 
Married to a king some day 
An’ set all th’ pris’ners free. 


An’ she'll set up on a th’one 

Wif a crown ’at’s made o’ gold, 
An’ th’ floors ‘Il ist be stone— 

T bet *ey would be cold! 

An’ sometime, she say, wher I 

Come along a-travel-ing 
She'll look out when [ go by 

An’ say, “Come an’ meet th’ king.” 


Rosie—-now she say folks got 
To be married when they’re big, 
But old Mister Brown he’s not, 
An’ he’s fat, an’ wears a wig, 
An’ he’s got a gold-head’ cane, 
An’ he know just when it is 
Two-three days uhfore a rain 
*Cause he’s got th’ rheumatiz! 


I tell mamma what she say 

Nen my mamma she ist smile 
An’ tell me to go an’ play 

An’ get married after while. 
Nen she cut a piece o’ cake 

Fer me, an’ it’s awful wide— 
It’s th’ kind she always make 

Wif th’ choclate spread inside. 


So las’ night when mamma take 
Me up on her lap an’ sings 
*Bout th’ Sand Man ’at can make 
You go sleep wif sand an’ things, 
W’y. T say I got a plan 
*At’s as nice as it can be— 
When I’m growed up to a man 


Mamma she can marry me. Baia 
Witsur D. NEsBIt 











WISE WILLIAM 


AIOE HEN Justice 
Saag . Buffum opened 
‘ ‘ court in a 


small town in southern 
Georgia, one morning 
last week, he ealled 
loudly, “Jones against 
Johnson!” 

A dignified gentleman 
came to bar and said: 
“T am Doctor Jones, 
your Honor, the com- 
plaining witness. My 
chickens were _ stolen 
and found in the possession of—” 

“Qne moment, Doctor,’ the Judge interrupted. 
“We must have the defendant at the bar. Jones 
against Johnson! Jones against Johnson! Is _the 
defendant present? Is William Johnson in court?” 

A tall and shambling negro shuffled to the bar, 
ducked his head, pulled his woolly forelock in token 
of respect, and grinned a propitiatory: grin. 

“Ah’s Willyum Johns’n, please suh, Jedge,”’ he 
said. “ Ah doan’ know nuffin *bout no *fendant, suh. 
Ah’m jes’ de man wot took de chick’ns.” 

“Don't talk like that,” the court warned William. 
“You ought to have a lawyer to speak for you. 
Where’s your lawyer?” . 

“Ah ain’ got no lawyer, Jedge—” 

“Very well, then,” said his Honor. “Tl assign a 
lawyer to defend you.” 

“Oh no, suh; no, suh! Ple-e-ease don’ do dat!” 
William begged. 

“Why not?” asked the Judge. “It won’t cost you 
anything. Why don’t you want a lawyer?” 

“Well, ah’ll tell yo’, suh,” said William, waving his 
tattered old hat confidentially. ‘“ Hit’s jes’ dis-a-way 
—ah wan’ tuh enjoy dem chick’ns mase’f,” 








A MODERN IDEA 


A PITLADELPHIA Sunday-school teacher discovered, 
to her great horror, that some of the small members 
of her class had taken as literal truths the tales of 
ancient gods and goddesses which they had read in a 
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HAPPENED 


HE. “So you ARE NOT WORKING FOR THE STREET-RAILWAY COMPANY, ANY MORE?” 
GIRAFFE. “No, I KNOCKED DOWN ONE FARE AND THEY SPOTTED ME.” 


























— wattell___ 











THE WEARY ONE. “ HANG tT! I wisH 


HE'D STOP TALKING IN MY SLEEP.” 





child’s mythology at school. She determined to destroy 
this belief by simple logic, and asked, 

“Who was it that supported the world on_ his 
shoulders?” 

“ Atlas, Miss Mary,” a little girl promptly re 
sponded. 

“Yes. Now think. If he was supporting the world 
on his shoulders, of course he could not be standing 
on it. Now, what supported Atlas?” 

A ponderous silence prevailed for a minute, then the 
little girl spoke up. 

“Oh, I know! He married a rich wife!” 


PROGRESSIVE 
Sam. “Mamma, did God make you?” 
Mortner. “ Yes, dear.” 
Sam. “ And father, too?” 
Mortuer. “ Yes.” 
Sam. “ And sister, too?” 
Mortuer. “ Certainly.” 
Sam. “ And me, tov?” 
Motuer. ‘“ Certainly, foolish.” 
Sam. “ He’s improving right along, isn’t he?” 


FILLING THE BILL 

Dvrine a recent meeting of hotel men in this city, 
when there was discussed certain proposed means of 
protecting hotels against “‘ beats,” a Western Boniface 
told of the sad case of one proprietor in St. Louis 
who had been “ done.” 

Many months afterward, learning the whereabouts of 
the gentleman who had decamped without the formality 
of paying, the owner sent him the following note: 

“Dear Sir:. I would esteem it a favor if you would 
at once send me amount of your bill.” 

Imagine the disgust of the hotel man when, in a 
few days, he received an answer in these terms: 

“Dear Sir: Certainly. The amount of my bill is 
$17.50.” 
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MAKING FASHION USEFUL 
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STORY OF 


THE WAR 





By James Raymond Perry 





Me Z2EER2A RELL us a story, Uncle Timothy.” 

; se Old Timothy wasn’t really our 
uncle, but we boys in Old Middle- 
ton called him uncle. 

“ Lord! ha’n’t ye boys got y’r fill 
o’ stories yet? D’you ’spose I e’n 
think up a story for ye every day?” 

“Tell us a story about the war,” 
we said. 

A gleam shot into the gray eyes. Old Timothy liked 
to talk about his soldier days. 

“We was pretty scared those first days,” he said, 
with a reminiscent grin; “ pretty scared—some of us. 
The fellers that turned out t’ be the bravest in the 
long run was: *bout the most scared of any of us, I 
guess. I wa’n’t as scared as some,” he added, hastily, 
lest we should think he boasted unduly, “ but I was 
pretty scared. Cap’n Tucker was seareder than I was; 
an’ Cap’n Tucker was the bravest soldier Old Middle- 
ton sent to the war. ‘Tim,’ says he to me, pale as a 
sheet the mornin’ Bull Run was fought— Tim, I’m 
goin’ home. I won’t stay here t’ be-shot. “Tain’t right 
--an’ Sunday too!’ 

“He stayed, though—long’s the rest of us; which 
wa’n’t long “nough to brag about.” The old eyes 
twinkled. 

“So ye want a story *bout the war? Well, mebbe I 
e’n tell ye one. “Lain’t much of a story’s I know of, 
an’ ’tain’t reely *bout the war, nuther.” 

He was silent so long we began to think he had for- 
gotten he was to tell a story. His jaws worked very 
slowly during the pause, but finally spatting out his 
tobacco eud, he said: “ D’jer ever read hist’ry, boys? 
Ef ye have, ye prob’bly ’ve read ’bout Bull Run. As 
I said before, a good many of us got consid’rably 
seared that Sunday, an’ Washin’ton looked good to us. 
*Long pretty early Monday mornin’ some of us crossed 
Long Bridge into the city. It hadn’t been what you’d 
call a reel orderly retreat, an’ when we got into the 
capital we didn’t all keep together quite’s ye might 
expect an army would. In fact, we was consid’rably 
scattered. I didn’t know jest where the rest of my 
company was, an’ I thought I might’s well look round 
un bit before huntin’ ’em up. IL hadn’t ever been in 
Washin’ton, ’cept t’ jest march through, an’ 1d 
al’ays wanted to see the Capitol an’ White House, an’ 
some the other show places. I said to myself, ‘ Ef I 
don’t see ’em now, mebbe [ never ’ll get to see ‘em, for 
like’s not the rebs ’I! be here in a few days an’ burn 
the hull blame town.’ 

“Td been down to take a look at the Washin’ton 
Monument—'twas only a little stub of a monument 


then, though it looked pretty sizable to me—an’ was 
cuttin’ back ’cross lots, when I saw a feller walkin’ 
long kind o’ dejected like, an’ not payin’ ’tention to 
anything. He an’ I was the only persons round there, 
an’ I looked him over pretty sharp ’cause he was kind 
o’ queer-lockin’, an’ kind o’ queer-actin’ too, it seemed 
t? me. He was ‘bout the lankiest feller I’d ever set 
eyes on, an’ kind o’ teetered as he walked, the way 
some old backwoods fellers does. He had on some 
black clo’es that didn’t fit him any better ’n mine do 
me, which ain’t sayin’ much. 

“T didn’t realize till I got up near what a powerful 
tall man he was. He was taller ’n Cap’n Tucker, an’ 
Tucker’s six feet three in his stockin’s. 

“T saw him lookin’ at me, but he didn’t see me. 
What I mean is, he was busy thinkin’ mighty deep 
*bout somethin’ an’ was lookin’ in on what he was 
thinkin’ *bout, ’stead o’ out at what was goin’ on 
round him. But after a minit he seemed t’ kind 0’ 
wake up. ‘Are you a soldier?’ he asked, lookin’ at 
my clo’es. I thought he was jest inquis’tive an’ 
s’posed he was prob’bly some feller in visitin’ the 
capital—a minister, like’s not, jedgin’ by his clo’es 
an’ his kind o’ sober, absorbed look. 

“Ye know; boys, when I left Old Middleton for the 
war I was pretty proud o’ being a soldier. Some the 
fellers that hed al’ays acted ’s ef they thought they 
was better ’n the rest of us hadn’t ’nlisted; an’ we 
fellers c’u’d hold our heads up higher ’n they e’u’d 
those days. Well, that mornin’ I wasn’t feelin’ quite 
so proud, but when he spoke I cherked up an’ answered 
kind o’ lofty, ‘ Yes, I’m a soldier.’ 

“On leave of absence?’ he asked, his voice sort 0’ 
quiet. 

“* Well—temp’rary leave,’ I said. Ef he was a 
minister, I didn’t know’s he had any right to know 
what kind 0’ leave I was on. 

“*T reckon,’ he said, with what ’u’d ’a’ been a 
little chuckle ef his eyes hadn’t been so powerful 
solemn—‘ I reckon you was in the battle yesterday, an’ 
got y’r leave the same way some the other men did. 
Got it from the enemy, didn’t you?’ 

“T e’u’d see from his look, even ef he didn’t smile, 
*xcept underneath, an’ even ef he was a minister, that 
he e’u’d take a joke, so I answered, ‘ Well, yes, the 
rebs did give me p’rmission to leave—temp’rarily.’ 

“*T hope,’ he said, lookin’ solemner than any one 
ec’wd imagine ’thout seein’ him—‘I hope it’s. only 
temp’rary. You are goin’ back to y’r company, ain’t 
you?’ 

*“*VYou bet I am,’ I said, ‘soon’s ’nough of ’em 
gets together again t’ call it a company.’ 

“*Well,” he said, 
serious, back of his 
queer smile, ‘the 











sooner you an’ some 
the others get back, 
the sooner there’ll be 
a company f’r you to 
get back to. I would- 
n’t loaf too long b’fore 
goin’ back, ef I was 


you.’ 
“Then -he asked, 
‘Was it pretty bad 


up front yesterday? 
{ never seen a man 
‘liven up so, when I 
b’gan t tell *bout it. 

“*T guess,’ I said, 
‘you’d thought *twas 
pretty bad ef you’d 
been there. How’d you 
like t’? stand up an’ 
let a hundred ’r thou- 
san’ men shoot at you?’ 

“He shook his head, 
but didn’t say nothin’. 
His sayin’ he wouldn’t 
loaf too long ef he was 
me had _ riled me 
some, an’ made me a 
little peppery. Minis- 
ters had made me kind 
o’ mad. They’d talked 
a hull lot *bout the 
other feller’s duty— 
how he oughter ’nlist 
an’ all that, but I 
hadn’t seen many of 

* ’em ’niistin’ them- 
selves; so I says, 
‘Guess you wouldn’t 
liked it any better ’n 
we did. An’ I guess 
ef you’d been there, 
you’d ’a’? run as fast 
as any of us—faster, 
’ith those long legs 0’ 
yourn!’ 

“* Ves,’ he said, kind 
0’ slow an’ meditatin’, 
‘I might ’a’ run; I 
don’t know. I don’t 
b’lieve I sh’d_ stayed 
there alone an’ fought 
fem __— single - handed. 
That’s what I’d had t’ 
done ef I’d been there 
an’ hadn’t run, ain’t 
it?’ 

“That seemed t’ be 








“Then he walked, teeterin’ a little, up toward the White House” 


sort o’ castin’ re- 
flections on the army 





—leastwise the part that was at Bull Run, so | 
didn’t answer d’rect. “Stead | said, a leetle testy, « [t's 
easy “nough f’r you fellers ‘at wa’n’t in it to lauc|: at 
us who was.’ 

“*T wasn’t laughin’, he says, quiet an’ perfoc’ly 
honest; ‘I feel much more like cryin’ about it.’ : 

“* You’re a preacher, ain’t ye?’ I asked. 

“He looked at me kind o’ queer. ‘Why, mebbe 
I have preached some,’ he said, an’ added, ‘ ’Tain’t any- 
thing to be ’shamed of.’ ‘ 

“*No,’ I said, still thinkin’ *bout some those minis- 
ters back home, ‘ preachin’ ain’t nothin’ t’ be ‘shamed 
of; but ef I was a minister, an’ my country needed 
me t’ fight for it, I b’lieve when the Pres’dent ¢:Iled 
f'r volunteers I sh’d ’nlist, ’stead o’ stayin’ hack 
home an’ tellin’ the other fellers ’twas their duty to 
*nlist.’ 

“F’r minit he seemed t’ be thinkin’, deep like, an’ 
then he said: ‘I like the patriotic sentiment in y'r 
speech, sir,—in his kind o’ melancholy manner was a 
dignity that b’gan to impress me more ’n’ more— | 
like that; but I don’t like y’r implied slur on minis- 
ters. I don’t say ’tain’t natural you sh’d feel that way, 
But ef you was to think it over a little, I’m sure you'd 
see it in a different light. Now, I don’t b’lieve minis- 
ters are any bigger cowards than merchants ’r mechan- 
ics *r any other men. Some ministers I’ve met was as 
brave as any men I’ve ever known. As a elass I don't 
b’lieve they’d be any more ’fraid o’ gettin’ shot than 
any other class. An’, d’you know, ’twould take con- 
sid’rable courage f’r a brave minister—I mean a 
physically brave one who wa’n’t afraid 0’ bein’ shot— 
t’ stay away from the war an’ keep tellin’ other men 
they oughter go. Ministers ain’t fools, an’ they'd 
know how you an’ other volunteer men ’u’d be talkin’ 
about ’em. So I say ’tw’u’d take a pretty high order 
o’ courage f’r a physically brave man t’ stay home 
under those conditions. But s’pose his conscience told 
him t’ stay. S’pose he was eager to go t’ the front 
as any one, but duty held him back. S’pose he knew 
there was wives an’ sweethearts left at home wud 
need all the strength an’ comfort religion e’u’d give 
‘em in their loneliness, an’ in their dread—their 
awful dread for the dear ones in the field. Don’t you 
s’pose wives an’ sweethearts back home—mebbe you've 
got a wife ’r sweetheart y’rself—don’t you s’pose they 
lie awake in the awful blackness of night, ’ith eyes 
wet, thinkin’ of the husband ’r lover hundreds of miles 
from home, hungry, ’r cold, *r mebbe sick, in strange 
camps? Don’t you s’pose, when day comes after sleep- 
less nights, those wimmen folks need all the strength 
an’ comfort religion can give ’em? An’ don’t you 
s’pose the ministers—brave, right-minded ministers— 
know it? 

** An’, my friend *—there was tears in the big man’s 
eves— some who was wives yesterday are widows to- 
day, some who had lovers yesterday are loverless to- 
day; an’ the number of widows, an’ of maidens made 
loverless, will grow an’ grow. For I realize to-day, 
as never before, that this is goin’ to be a dreadful 
war, an’ much blood—very much blood—will be shed 
before it is ended.’ His voice sort o’ broke, an’ he 
stopped t’ blow his nose. 

“* Don’t you see, my friend,’ he went on, ‘ that some 
the worst sufferin’ in the hull war is bound to be 
back in the homes the soldiers left, ’mong the wimmen 
an’ children—poor little children? An’ don’t you 
s’pose the ministers have foreseen it all, an’ know 
the teachin’s o’ the Great Comforter ’I] be needed back 
in those stricken homes? An’ who’s to give these 
bereaved an’ sorrowin’ ones the solace of religion, ef 
the ministers leave an’ go to the front? What ‘ud 
you do, brave man as I’ve no doubt you are, ef 
you was a minister, an’ saw y’r duty as I’ve pointed 
it out? W’u’dn’t you be brave enough to seem t’ 
be a coward in thc eyes o’ the thoughtless, an’ stick 
there at y’r post where duty pointed? ’Course you 
would. Any man brave ’nough t’ volunteer, as you 
did, would. 

“Then again’—his voice changed a little— don’t 
you see he serves his country well ef he induces men to 
*nlist that otherwise wouldn’t? S’pose he gets ten 
men t’ ’nlist that w’u’dn’t hev ’nlisted ’nless he’d made 
’em see *twas their duty to. Hasn’t he sent ten sub- 
stitutes, as *twere, an’ ain’t he fightin’ with the 
strength of ten men? 

“T tell ye, boys, he put up a mighty pow’rful argu- 
ment in defence o’ ministers, an’ I b’gan t’ feel a good 
’eal ashamed of myself f’r what I’d said. But I hed t’ 
kind o’ face it out, not bein’ one t’ back water in a 
hurry, so I said—an’ honest, boys, I felt ’shamed my- 
self when I was sayin’ it—I said: ‘ Well, I don’t see's 
you stayed home, ’r ’nlisted, either one.’ I’ve al’ays 
had a sharp tongue, boys, an’ I’ve al’ays hated my- 
self whenever I’ve used it. But seem’s though the 
devil gets into me sometimes, an’ I have to say things 
that I know are downright mean an’ contempt’ble. 
He didn’t get mad, but just answered ’ith a sort 0 
quiet dignity, ‘ You mustn’t jedge by ’pearances.’ 

“The way he said it made me see that somehow I'd 
jumped t’ the wrong e’nclusion, though jest how | 
e’u’dn’t make out. Ef he wasn’t a minister, tourin’ 
round seein’ the sights, what was he? ‘Ye dont 
b’long +’ the army, do ye?’ I asked. 

“* Well,’ he said, ‘I ean’t say ’s I do,’ an’ then he 
stopped as ef somethin’ new’d occurred to him, an’ 
ith a kind o’ whimsical, shaddery smile he added: 
‘Why, yes I do, too. I’d ’most f’rgotten when I an- 
swered. Yes, { b’long t’ the army—an’ the navy, 
both.’ 

“ Well, boys, that stumped me! How he e’wd b’long 
t? the army an’ navy both was more’n I c’u’d see. 
But after thinkin’ a minit, I e’ncluded “he might ’*’ 
*nlisted as a minister, an’ didn’t know yet whether 
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he. be ‘signed t’ duty on the land ’r on the water. 
‘You must be a chaplain, 1 guess,’ I said. 

~*No,’ he said, quiet as ever; ‘when I told you I'd 
preached some, 1 prob’bly gave you a wrong ’mpres- 
sion. I’m not a minister. [’m a lawyer—or was till 
lately. A man don’t have t’ be a minister t’ preach, 
you know. I reckon there’s more preachin’ done out- 
side the pulpits than in. 

** An’ now, my friend,’ he said, ‘ef I was you, I'd 
yo back to my company as fast as my legs c’u’d carry 
me. Soldiers ‘Il be needed from now on, all we can 
get of ‘em, There’s a long, hard war ahead of us, an’ 
every man must do his duty, an’ not shirk. We’ve got 
to save this Union, an’ we’ve got to fight to save it. 
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We've got. to fight hard, for there are men down there’ 
—pointin’ off ’cross the P’tomae— who are goin’ to 
fight hard to destroy it. We mustn't let ’em; first 
for our own sakes, o’ course, but also for theirs. Pre- 





servin’ it mears as ‘much to them as to us in the long 


run; an’ some day they’ll see it. They can’t now; we 
c’u’dn’t in their places, perhaps. But some day they 
will; an’ in their hearts, or mebbe in their children’s 
hearts, they'll thank us for preservin’ it. For this 
government of the people by the people means as much 
to them as to us; an’ ef it perish, their liberties perish 
as surely as ours. An’ so, my friend, go back to the 
army an’ do y’r duty, an’ pray for me that Almighty 
God ’Il give me the wisdom an’ the strength t’ do mine!’ 


“He took my hand in his great big fist, an’ shut it 
warm an’ hard, an’, boys, I tell ye, I never felt -sol- 
emner, n’r more like wantin’ to be good an’ do what 
was right an’ brave, than I did then, with those mel- 
xncholy, kind eyes lookin’ down into mine. 

“I gulped, an’ told him I was goin’ back t’ my com- 
pany ‘s fast as ever I c’u’d, an’ he smiled an’ said, 
‘That's right!’ 

“Then off he walked, teeterin’ a little, up towards 
the White House.” 

“Who was the man, Uncle Timothy?” we asked. 
“Who was he?” The gray old eyes dreamed deeply. 
[ dunno’, for certain, who he was; but I know who 
I think it was—an’ you oughter know.” 








IM COSGROVE never thought him- 
» self a hero. He thought of himself 
only as a fireman. It is true that he 
met his death while insuring the 
> safety of his men, but that was a 
mere detail in the every-day routine 
of “the business.” Even now that 
43> Captain Jim has gone, I am sure he 

ore would find some way to express his 
resentment if any one of us who are left should call 
him a hero, At any rate, his life is a text, and this is 
the story of how it ended: 

Captain Jim was a West-Sider. He was born fifty-two 
years ago in West Sixty-second Street, New York, and 
he lived in the neighborhood all his life. When he 
was twenty-six he joined the Fire Department. At 
that time he was one of the most popular young 
fellows in the district, a tall, well-made lad with cool 
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a blast, and the men were knocked sprawling. They 
scrambled to‘their knees, grabbed the hose, and kept 
the nozzle pointing straight. Captain Cosgrove recog- 
nized the explosion as the deadly “back draught ”— 
the sudden ignition of gases liberated by the combus- 
tion—and one of the greatest perils the fireman has 
to encounter. He knew it would soon happen again, 
probably nearer. No man can live in it. 

“ Everybody out!” he shouted; then.ran back to the 
window to make sure that every man got out. He was 
the Captain, and the responsibility was on him. The 
window sash was raised only enough to let one man 
out at a time, for, if the window was opened wide, too 
much air would rush in and feed the flames. 

One by one Captain Jim counted them out until the 
last man of the nine slid to safety down the ladder. 
Then. as he stepped toward the window the back 
draught exploded again. This time it was near enough 





He hobbled to Fire Head- 
Chief Croker 


canes, then on one cane. 
quarters again and reported for duty. 
advised him. to apply for retirement. 

“'That’s a joke, Chief,” said the Captain, quietly. 
“Tf 1 retired I wouldn’t know what to do with my- 
self. Vl soon be all right, anyhow.” 

So the Captain was assigned to duty in command of 
the company at Westchester village, in the Borough 
of the Bronx, where fire alarms are not very frequent 
and a man ean rest. He went up there cheerfully, 
and he seemed to feel gay at being in the harness 
again. None of us knew until after his death that at 
this time and until the end the Captain often suffered 
from internal hemorrhages, the result of that awful 
fall at the Durland fire. Even the light work of a 
suburban fire company was too much for him. It 
burdened his shattered nervous system, so that he 
broke down and had to go before the retiring board. 
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Captain Cosgrove 


Captain Jim Cosgrove and the men for whom he died: New York Engine Company 40, in West Sixty-eighth Street 


gray eyes, a great joker, the best dancer for miles 
around. During the twenty-five years that he remained 
in the service he rescued hundreds of men and women 
from death—and forgot all about it. It was only the 
fact that the fire in the old Durland Riding Academy 
drove him out of “ the business” and finally cost him 
his life made him remember that blaze more than 
a few days. It happened one February night in 1902. 
‘hat was a great fire. The ancient building on the 
triangular block looking south upon Columbus Circle 
was full of hay, straw, feed, and other inflammable 
stuff, and it burned like a big, roaring wood-stove. 
Engine 40 came at a gallop from its house in West 
Sixty-eighth Street and took the post of honor—the 
most dangerous part of the battle. Captain Jim Cos- 
grove led his men into the back yard at the north end 
of the building, toward which the brisk south wind 
was driving the flames. The company raised an ex- 
tension ladder to the second-story window and swarmed 
up, Captain Jim in the lead, dragging a thick line of 
hose. Into the black, smoke-filled room they plunged, 
lighting their steps with lanterns that were almost 
obscured by the rolling smoke that beat down upon 
them and made the men gasp for scanty breath. They 
crouched low, near the floor, where the best air was, 
and kept the stream of water steady on the flame. 
Suddenly there came from not far away a crash like 


to scorch the Captain from head to foot and blow him 
through the window—frame, sash, and all. As he 
flew, already half unconscious from the force of the 
explosion, he instinctively grabbed to save himself, 
but his hands closed only on shattered glass: which 
gashed and slashed them from wrists to finger tips. 

They picked up Captain Jim unconscious from the 
stone pavement two stories below the window. He 
was a heavy man, at least two hundred and twenty 
pounds, and the fall had dislocated his hip and 
broken a leg and several ribs, besides hurting him 
internally. For many weeks the Captain’s room at 
Roosevelt Hospital was kept so full of flowers that he 
was embarrassed. The West Side had its opinion of 
Captain Jim, and spared no effort to show him what 
it thought, ; 

Late that spring the Captain was able to hobble 
around on a pair of crutches. Somehow he made his 
way to Kire Headquarters and reported to Chief 
Croker. The Chief was glad to see him and said so, 
but when the Captain earnestly inquired where he 
should report for duty the Chief with equal earnest- 
ness exclaimed: 

“With crutches? No chance.” 

Captain Jim went home to West Sixty-seventh 
Street and practised walking every day. After a few 
weeks he went on one crutch and a cane, then on two 
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When he retired he took an agency for a wholesale 
firm, and in order to aid his new business venture | 
volunteered to publish something about him in the 
World. He-had no photograph of himself, but he 
promised to give me his complete record. Next day 
he brought me a sheet of note-paper on which he had 
written: 

“ Appointed, January 1, 1878. 

“ Appointed engineer, March, 1880. 

“ Appointed lieutenant, June, 1881. 

“Made captain, June, 1884.” 

Remembering vaguely a dozen or more cases in which 
the Captain had made heroic rescues, I exclaimed, 
“ But what about the hundreds of lives you’ve saved?” 

“ Well,” he replied, “I don’t remember. You see, 
we’re always running to fires.” 

And this was true. Long familiarity with deadly 
peril had made him forgetful of it the moment it had 
passed. .The only rescue he could recall was a comic 
struggle with a drunken man who rolled down a ladder 
fighting him. 

“ But surely,” I said, “ you can give me more than 
that of your record.” 

“ Well,” said Captain Jim, thoughtfully, “ you might 
add this: ‘Never up on charges. Always had the 
good-will of my men.’ ” 

Which, after all, is a pretty good record. 
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ITORY LAW AND FLOODED THE STATE WITH POISONED WHISKEY 












ZOE BOR OR fifty-seven years—so far as 

SS es? declarations go—the State of Maine 
NY has set an example for the world in 
“> the matter of legislation prohibiting 
eee the liquor traffic. It was the first 
y\ State in the Union to undertake 
LES that gigantic task. | It has put the 
GES law into its Constitution—and the 

% clause contains the doomsday word 
“forever.” Its Legislatures, responding dutifully to 
the eall of all radicals who have come forward, have 
set tooth after tooth into the jaws of prohibition untiF 
the Maine law presents a perfectly dreadful row of 
fangs to the rumseller. 

We have had for fifty-seven years declared prohibi- 
tion in Maine. Im effect it has been nothing except 
loose local option, low license, and general nullifica- 
tion, until the régime of strict enforcement, initiated 
by Governor Cobb during his incumbency just ended, 
put an end to the open sale of intoxicants and intro- 
duced the illicit grog-shop. 

The usual scheme of the incorrigible Maine rum- 
seller—the one who persists despite all kinds of en- 
forcement—is a “strong door” in connection with a 
hide. This person practically declares war on society 
and barricades himself. I have seen doors of planks 
barred with iron that have resisted the efforts of 
officers with axes and crowbars for half an_ hour. 
This delay gives the rumseller opportunity to spill his 
liquor down the sink and rinse away the odors. The 
main stock of liquor is in a hide—sometimes in a 
eavern under the bottom of the cellar, sometimes hid- 
den in partitions of houses, or buried at a distance 
from the place of business. Sometimes cunningly 
hidden pipes convey the stuff from the hide. In many 
cases officers have searched suspected places off and 
on for months before discovering the main stock of 
liquors. Most resorts have a sentinel at the street 
door who gives alarm by shouting or by ringing an 
electric bell. But in case the oflicers fail to prove a 
sale, the strong door brought into the grand jury 
room is evidence enough to convict a man of maintain- 
ing a liquor nuisance. 

During the recent tight times in Lewistcen, the 
second largest city in Maine, the liquor traffic has 
been driven to the “kitchen barrooms” in private 
houses or tenements. There are several hundreds of 
these places, and an army of officers could not keep 
liquor out of circulation. The Mayor of Lewiston in- 
forms me that during the past four years arrests for 
intoxication in that city have increased from six 
hundred annually to more than one thousand for the 
past twelve months—-and yet Lewiston is the only city 
in Maine where the State enforcement deputies have 
been on duty all the time and have been most assidu- 
ous. Therefore, as to prohibition really prohibiting 
drunkenness—but let others argue from those statis- 
tics! 











“AGENCY SYSTEM” WHICH HAS NULLIFIED THE PROHIB- 
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State and lecture before temperance societies, and 
carried along an interesting line of exhibits to illus- 
trate the difficulties of stopping the sale of rum. 
There was a tin canteen moulded to fit around the 
body under the garments. It was made to contain 
several gallons, and the spigot was concealed in'a vest 
button. There was a bustle in which a female peddler 
carried liquor; another had a baby-carriage with a 
false bottom. There was 
a tray loaded with ink- 


for drastic action—if the officers really want to act 
In this connection it may be stated that a liqui bill 
against a man in Maine cannot be collected in the 
courts of the State. This fact makes dealers wary 
about sending in good stuff. * 

A person is liable under the law in Maine e,> jf 
he gives away liquor. If a citizen should invite in 
few of his friends, say once a week, and give t) in a 





bottles, presumably filled 
with ink. A man car- 
ried that tray suspended 
from his neck, his stock 
in full’ sight, and for 
months he paraded the 
streets of Portland with- 
out being detected by 
the officers. A cus- 
tomer bought a “ snipe,” 
as the bottles were 
called, drank off the 
contents, returned the 
bottle, and paid ten 
cents. 

Milkmen have _ been 
caught delivering a 
* long-necker,” or sealed 
quart, concealed in a 
two-quart can of milk. 
At the Maine State 
Fair one year, lager beer 
was put up in ginger- 
pop bottles, and thou- 
sands were sold by boys 
travelling to and fro on 
the crowded grand stand 

















and crying, “ Here’s 
your real ginger!” The 
ruse was not discovered 
by the officers, and the 
men who drank and 
grinned in full apprecia- 
tion did not give the game away. That impulse on the 
part of the populace to protect a daring rumseller is 
significant in Maine, and is not encouraging to the 
radicals. Almost never does a citizen take the initia- 
tive and complain against a lawbreaker of this sort. 
The few professional spotters who have started out 
have been assaulted by mobs and put out of business. 
In other words, as every honest man in the State will 
admit, the great moral force of Maine is not behind 
the law that it has put into its Constitution. If Maine 
really did not want liquor-selling, each municipality 
could stop the business with its local police. But the 
local police do not interfere. They leave it to the 
county deputy sheriffs, and in one-third of the counties 
of the State, at least, the county officers have been 
leaving it to the “ Stur- 
gis law” deputy State 
commissioners. With 











three sets of officers to 
entorce one law, the 
Maine taxpayer finds 
himself provoked to re- 
bel against ‘oo much law 
regarding liquor. 
During the past four 
years there has not been 
so much liquor seized at 
railroad stations as in 
former times. A decision 
of the Maine Supreme 
Court, in accordance with 
the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act 
relating to what consti- 
tutes delivery of goods 
to consignees, made it 
impracticable for officers 
to do much business at 
railroad stations. There- 
fore, liquor comes in 
more easily now than it 
used to. Kees of whis- 
key used to be packed in 
the middle of barrels of 
flour, or in molasses 
hogsheads suspended by 
wires in the molasses— 
or in kerosene-barrels, or 








One of the two hundred kitchen “‘ barrooms” in Lewiston 
where poisonous whiskey is dispensed during “ tight times” 


A dodge that worked well in Maine for a long time 
was effective by reason of its simplicity and openness. 
A bottle of whiskey and a glass were deposited in a 
long-distance telephone booth. The regular customer, 
understanding the ropes, stepped into the booth, took 
his drink, came out and paid at the desk as though 
paying for his message. In a short time, by word of 
mouth, this patronage grew into lucrative proportions. 

The vagaries of pocket-peddling in Maine represent 
almost every subterfuge that a blackleg can invent to 
outwit authority. When the Rev. Henry Pearson was 
high sheriff of Cumberland, he used to go about the 





in crates of dishes; and, 

in one particularly grue- 

some case a seizure was 

made from a coffin. Con- 

5 traband was unloaded at 

crossroads stations and 

smuggled into cities; and this gave occupation to a 

set of specialists whose exploits would furnish ma- 
terial for a whoie library of dime novels. 

It is likely that all this reckless business will be re- 
vived in Maine, for the Supreme Court has just handed 
down a decision to the effect that all whiskey or liquors 
misbranded or not up to the standard provided by the 
Pure Food Act are subject to confiscation by county 
or town officers the moment they cross the line into 
Maine. As dealers will not take the chance of ship- 
ping really good liquors into a prohibition State, it is 
expected that this new decision will give opportunity 
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A pile of beer-kegs at a Maine steamboat landing. These 
are practically immune under the Interstate Commerce Act 


drink apiece, he could, on complaint, be indicted for 
maintaining a nuisance, be fined and sent to jail. ‘This 
is not attempted in the case of respectable persons, 
but in the sections where the kitchen dives are thick 
there is grave reason to suspect that the law 1s used 
as a weapon to keep imbibers from clubbing together 
and sending for their own liquors, to the detriment 
of the custom of the nearest kitchen barroom. Prose- 
cuting officers use care and good judgment in sifting 
these cases, when they are brought on complaint; 
but it is inevitable that serious injustice is done many 
times in the case of people caught with liquor in their 
possession. All men are supposed to be equal under 
the law—but not under the Maine liquor law. The 
rich man’s. right to have his sideboard is never ques- 
tioned. But a poor man who keeps liquor in his 
house, especially if the suspicion of liquor-selling has 
ever attached to him, keeps his nip by him at the 
risk of losing his liberty and his savings. 

In nearly every Maine city the wealthier men sup- 
port a “wet” club, and many cities have several. 
These have never been troubled—with one exception, 
and this removed from the case by special circum- 
stances. Canny lawyers have tried time and again 
to screw the Maine law around so that these clubs 
could have legal existence so far as their buffet went. 
But the Maine Supreme Court has decided that no 
band or body of men can have liquors in a certain place 
and resort .thither without breaking the law. The 
rich men’s clubs keep on just the same, and it would be 
a particularly foolish piece of prohibitory radicalism 
to bother them. But at the same time the humbler 
citizens of Maine who have tried to have their clubs 
and have seen the officers promptly lug off their 
liquors and arrest their stewards and “ close the joint 
up” are not amiable when they discuss the situation. 

I have mentioned some of. the safety valves of the 
State of Maine in prohibition times. But the biggest 
safety valve of all is the agency system. 

Rumors, scandals, and complaints not to be disre- 
garded have at last driven the State of Maine to 
investigate its liquor-agency system. <A special com- 
mittee from the Legislature, consisting of Senators 
and House members, has been travelling about the 
State taking testimony, and the facts it has col- 
lected will be submitted to the Legislature of 1909. 
Abuses have been revealed that have astonished even 
the State of Maine. 

Ordinarily Maine doesn’t do much talking about its 
agency system. I find that most persons who have 
studied Maine’s prohibitory law at a distance from 
outside the State have never heard of this institution. 
In view of the fact that Maine, after prohibiting the 
sale of liquor by constitutional provision, turns around 
and allows municipalities to go into the liquor tratlic 
for profit, and that the city of Lewiston alone, a place 
of less thar thirty thousand population, did a “ legal 
business in strong waters last year amounting to 
$41,000, with a profit of some $5,500, outsiders may 
be interested in this running mate of the prohibitory 
law. 

Some years ago, when the Canadian commission ws 
in Portland investigating the operation of our liquor 
laws, I was requested to accompany about the cit) 
Mr. Carson, who was attending the commission on 
behalf of the Canadian temperance interests. “ Tight 
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times ” were on in Portland then. No hotel had a bar. 
The special deputies of the sheriff's office were busy 
raiding the dives. The situation was as near actual 
prolibition as Portland has ever witnessed. After Mr. 
Carson had been shown that there was no evidence 
of liquor-selling in the city I conducted them to the 
county building, and the officers exhibited the strong- 
room where seized liquors were stored, spilled some for 
his benefit, and in general satisfied him that the law 
was being enforced as well as human ability could 
enforce it. 

\s we were leaving the county buildings Mr. Carson 
expressed his satisfaction and declared that he had 
seen enough to convince him that Maine was making 
an honest attempt to enforce her prohibitory law. 

At that moment I asked him to look across the 
street. Men and women were crowding into the open 
docr of a brick building directly opposite. A queue 
of people, plainly an overflow, was stretched along the 
sidewalk. 

* A theatre?” he inquired. 

~ No, the city liquor agency.” 

lle had néver heard of such an institution, and I 
explained briefly that -it was legalized, bought its 
liquors of a State agent who was appointed by the 
Governor and received a salary from the State 
treasury; and that it had done a business of over 
$50,000 during the preceding twelvemonth. 

* But this plan isn’t stopping the consumption of 
liquor in your State by the prohibitory law,” he urged, 
aghast. .“‘ It is only doing with the right hand what 
you forbid the left hand to do. It is only high 
license under another name, and managed differently.” 

I did not argue with the Canadian visitor. I could 
not tell him then, I cannot tell him now, that the 
agency system in Maine is a prudently, consistently 
conducted dispensation of pure liquors for “ medicinal 
or mechanical purposes,” or for use in the “arts,” 
as the statute provides. We have always known 
better than that in Maine. Since the hearings of the 
special committee referred to, we have had official and 
incontrovertible proof that has confused even the 
radicals of the prohibitory movement. For it is a 
somewhat curious fact that the prohibitionists, who 
won’t consider high license under any sort of restric- 
tion, stand firmly for the loose system of the agency 
with all its abuses. 

In these writings, being an advocate neither of 
prohibition nor of high license, but acting simply as 
a recorder of certain conditions, I can state as a fact 
that the average prohibitionist.makes-a fetish of the 
prohibitory idea, insists on arguing*the broad ques- 
tion of temperance and moral*standard-.when one 
hints that the practical operation of the. prohibitory 
law upsets all reform theories, and will notzlisten to 
compromise of any sort. The prohibitionists who 
serve as mouthpieces assail all those who differ, class- 
ing them under the one term “ rummies,” instead of 
arguing the question. Thousands of the best men in 
Maine believe that there may be a common ground of 
compromise on which liberals and radicals can meet 
and take counsel for the best interests of Maine. But 
so far there appears no prospect that the factions can 
get together. If the prohibitionists consider that the 
liquor-agency system is a compromise, the State in 
general fails to agree. 

Local option governs the establishment of an agency. 
There are comparatively few in Maine. Several cities 
do not have one. Several entire counties get along 
without—perhaps because the general state of health 
is better than in other sections. When an agency is 
established it is constrained to purchase supplies 
through the State agent. At nearly every hearing of 
the special committee the statement was made that 
poor liquors were dispensed. ‘“ Agency whiskey” is a 
term of opprobrium in Maine. But the prices charged 
call for good liquors. It is not my province or inten- 
tion to discuss certain grave charges that were made 
publicly two years ago. It is enough to state that the 
whole agency system invites and suggests graft. 

Inspection of the affairs of individual agencies dis- 
closes conditions that are humorous or shameful, ac- 
cording as one is inclined to look on such matters. 

There are two liquor agencies, for instance, near 
the National Soldiers’ Home at Togus; one in the 
town of Chelsea, one in Randolph, both small places. 
The Chelsea agent told the committee that nine-tenths 
of his patronage came from the veterans of the 
Soldiers’ Home. He acknowledged that he had been 

convicted of rumselling before becoming agent, that 
the agency was located in his house, and that, since 
taking the position, at $300 a year, he had constructed 
a new housé at a cost of $3,000. He had had the 
agency three years. The agent at Randolph reported 
a liquor business last year of $10,756, and an average 
of 200 sales a day. The Maine year-book gives the 
polls of Randolph as 309. From the profits of its 
liquor business Randolph paid half the ‘annual ex- 
penses of the town last year. It will be remembered 
with what zeal the temperance societies of the land 
urged Congress to abolish canteens at military posts 
and soldiers’ homes. At Togus the veterans could 
seeure only beer at their canteen, and the profits went 
to the support of the reading-room and the theatre. 
Now they spend their money at liquor agencies legal- 
ized by Maine as a pet provision of its prohibitory 
law. And instead of beer they procure hard liquors. 

An interesting fact drawn out by the hearings was 
that at all agencies sales were much the heaviest on 
Saturdays and on the days before holidays. The com- 
mittee, not believing that Maine men possess the ani- 
mal instinct that forewarns one of impending illness, 
asked the agents if they were not satisfied in their 
own minds that much, if not most, of the liquors 
purchased at agencies was used for tippling purposes. 
The agents showed that the law obliges them to sell 
to persons who are not paupers or drunkards, and de- 
clared that they did not think it was their business 
to diagnose ailments. , 

The most picturesque figure at any hearing was the 
agent at Greenwood, a little town of 180 polls in 
Oxford County. The agent was seventy-seven years 
old, had been agent for seventeen years, had the 
agency in the cellar of his house, and had been 
turning in an average profit of seven hundred dollars 
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each year to his town. When he was pressed by 
the committee for his opinion as to whether the 
180 voters of Greenwood really required five or 
six thousand dollars’ worth of liquors annually 
for their ills and infirmities, he replied that he con- 
sidered that the visitors were asking questions that 
were “none of their d n business.” He admitted 
later that he did not think that many who came to 
him needed the liquor as medicine. He volunteered 
the opinion that the best course for Maine to pursue 
would be to have free rum and punish the drunkard. 
That was the way they stopped the Salem witchcraft. 
When they stopped punishing the witches and punished 
their accusers the trouble was all over. 

In investigating the Rockland agency inquiry was 
made as to why names of certain parties appeared so 
often on the sales-shcet. The agent stated that when 
non-residents who seemed to be deserving came along 
and wanted liquors he got some handy Rockland 
citizen to sign for them, often a police officer. This 
agency averages about forty thousand sales a year. 

It was shown by figures from all the agencies that 
as soon as the officers began to enforce the law, business 
was turned promptly to the agencies. In the days 
when Lewiston was wide open the business at the 
agency was inconsiderable. When the enforcement 














ploited by a Boston wholesale liquor-dealer for distri- 
bution in dry territory, is a tablet—its base licorice, 
senna, ete., that may be either chewed or dissolved in 
water to release its alcoholic properties. 

I am not trying to give the dark side of the picture, 
and the dark side only, in Maine. But it has come 
about in this State that men, otherwise candid and 
honest, lose sense of proportion and practicality when 
they discuss the prohibitory question. They insist on 
confounding prohibition and temperance. In the mat- 
ter of temperance there is no issue. Every honest man 
holds to only one opinion. As to prohibition — 
moting temperance, it is here the liberals deserve bet- 
ter treatment from the radicals. A stranger in Maine, 
noting only the surface of things, might easily con- 
clude that prohibition is a perfect success. For in- 
stance, when one small town, urged thereto by its 
town officers and leading citizens, voted to abolish its 
liquor agency, owing to the fact that citizens secured 
liquor there for tippling purposes, prohibitionists re- 
joiced, and the stranger in the gates would have been 
impressed, had-he judged from surface indications. 

But at the last term of court in that county where 
the small town is loeated, the leading druggist of the 
place was indicted for liquor-selling on the wholesale 
plan, and it was discovered that certain town officers 























How beer is hauled openly through the streets of a Maine village in ‘open 
times.” The traffic was driven to cover by Governor Cobb, but not suppressed 


officers got at work under the Sturgis law, three years 
ago, the business at the agency, week after week, ran 
over $1100 for the six days. 

The agent at Farmington gave a side light on that 
somewhat favorite Maine beverage. called “ split,” 
which consists of alcohol diluted with an equal volume 
of water, the whole sweetened with syrup and flavored 
to suit with some extract. This produces a vicious 
form of intoxication. He said that he sold a barrel 
of alcohol about every five weeks, and suspected that 
it was used for something else besides exterior appli- 
cation. 

The State chemist has been called upon recently to 
analyze certain stuff that appears under the guise of 
whiskey, put up in quart bottles, sealed, and labelled 
attractively. The attention of officers has been called 
to this particular brand on account of its effects on 
the toper. Men have been arrested in whose pockets 
bottles have been found with only a few drinks gone— 
not a sufficient quantity to exhilarate, were the liquor 
pure. But the State chemist says that it is not 
whiskey at all. It is made up of alcohol, chloral, 
opium, wormwood, and tobacco steepings, and it is evi- 
dently compounded within the borders of Maine, in 
erder to avoid danger of seizure at railroad stations. 
Men under its influence appear to be crazed. The 
other day two leading physicians in Waterville, walk- 
ing on the street, were attacked by a man without 
provocation. He did not stagger as he approached 
them. He had strength to break the nose of one of 
the doctors, and knock the other down and maltreat 
him. From the pocket of this miscreant was taken a 
bottle that was nearly full of the poison just de- 
scribed. The man was -utterly irresponsible. This is 
only one case typical of hundreds, as related by offi- 
cers .making arrests. 

Other men are found in a state of coma resembling 
the condition of persons suffering from an overdose of 
laudanum or similar drugs. Many of these die in 
police stations. 

Men who drink Jamaica ginger are called “ jaky 
drunkards.” In the rural sections men pour ‘this 
fiery stuff down their throats, neat. The phials are 
called “.coneys.” They are used frequently to put the 
polishing touch on a “ cider jag.” 

Patent medicines containing alcohol in certain quan- 
tities have long been used in place of stimulants pro- 
scribed by the law. The very latest device, as ex- 
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were silent partners with him in his store, that the 
local deputy sheriff owned the building, and that the 
closing of the agency was only for the purpose of 
driving all the trade to the drug-store. 

Among the solutions proposed in Maine’s case is that 
certain reputable druggists shall be allowed to sell 
liquors on the prescription of a physician. The pro- 
hibitionists oppose this plan strenuously. They state 
that the plan will lead to abuses and graft. In the 
view of the facts that I have stated regarding State 
liquor agencies, and considering the manner in which 
venal sheriffs have nullified the law and taken rum- 
sellers into partnership, this contention is not exactly 
as forceful as it might be. 

The fact of the matter is, there is no solution of the 
liquor problem that can be generally endorsed. We are 
not resigned in Maine to see the question made the 
football of politics and the object of grafters and the 
exciter of continual trouble and dispute. But there 
seems to be no other way out. There is little prospect 
of the repeal of the constitutional amendment. The 
rural sections of Maine throw two-thirds of the 
ballots, as compared with the cities. The question of 
prohibition and its enforcement is not a hot question 
in country districts, for even under high license and 
local option the rural regions would not have saloons. 
So they are for general prohibition as a conscience- 
soothing theory. Therefore, the politicians have got to 
teeter as best they can between city and country—with 
eye most of the time on the country! 

When Llewellyn Powers was Governor of Maine— 
and a shrewd and careful politician he was—he de- 
clared that if he knew that there would be three times 
as much drunkenness in Maine under prohibition as 
under high license he would unhesitatingly declare for 
prohibition. That view was applauded. The majority 
of rumsellers applauded, too, For under the plan of 
toleration and nullification, the rumseller pays a 
ridiculously low license and is not under bonds to 
refuse drunkards and minors, as he is in most high- 
license States. 

Considering that the wave of prohibition is now 
“sweeping the country,” I am sorry that I cannot 
give out more encouraging views from the State that 
led in the prohibitory path. But these facts give the 
warning that no State or community can simply pass 
laws and then sit down and expect that the laws will 
take care of themselves and make poor humans perfect. 
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‘Playing the Races” in Court 


Ar the trial of Jack Sheehan, charged 
with bookmaking at the Suburban Race 
Track near New Orleans, a bookmaker’s 
stand was introduced into the court- 
room and the method of betting was prac- 
tically illustrated by the witnesses. The 
«cene of the trial was at Gretna, Louisiana, 
with Judge Edrington on the bench, and 





jockeys, and scratches. These men, with 
their names on their hats, then went among 
the spectators laying bets on the race about 
to be run. These wagers were recorded on 
a programme, while an assistant took the 
money and made another memorandum of it. 

The defence introduced a “ bookies” 
stand into the court-room as evidence to 

















Bookmaking paraphernalia as evidence in a trial 


the decision of this court will doubtless de- 
cide whether the Suburban Track is to con- 
tinue to operate. 

“Individual betting on advance _in- 
formation” is the name of the system in 
vogue at this Southern track. The bettors 
or bookmakers paid the track management 
twelve dollars per race for advance in- 
formation, which included the weights, 


explain the difference between ‘book 
making” and “ individual betting on ad- 
vance information.” The defendant, Jack 
Sheehan, assisted by others of the track’s 
witnesses, got into the stand, posted odds, 
and “made book,” while Judge J. A. 
Murphy, a race-track official, bet a dollar 
on a horse and explained the entire 
operation. 





The Gentler View 


Collecting One’s Past 
By Florida Pier 


WE collect so many things, but none 
more assiduously than memories. We 
suffer great inconvenience in order that 
we may at some future date tell of the 
delightful things we have done in the 
past. We pay so heavily yet so will- 
ingly for those pleasant recollections that 
it is the height of unkindness on the part 
of our friends when they remind us that 
at the time the thing happened we lost 
our temper, experienced the greatest dis- 
comfort, and had never before been so 
thoroughly upset. Nothing is more likely. 
We know as well as they that we went 
through a great deal to secure this mem- 
ory, but we have it now, it has become 
one of the delectable experiences of our 
life. It is one of the things we will al- 
ways laugh at; it is the story we most 
enjoy telling. Nothing else proves to us 
so forcibly that our life has been an in- 
teresting one. We snatch a recollection, 
which nourishes us for years, from a 
forty-eight hours without food when we 
took for granted our death by starvation. 
Even when the disagreeable thing is hap- 
pening we gloat over it subconsciously, 
and feel that in another ten years we are 
going to enjoy this adventure hugely, that 
is, if we succeed in living through it. 

We collect, with the true self-sacrifice 
that marks the genuine collector, an im- 
pression, a sensation. We close it inside 
ourselves, lock it in securely, and, with a 
pleasant sense of being for the moment 
filled, we congratulate ourselves on the 
things actually having happened. 
have it, we had a devil of a time while 
it was coming, but now it is undeniably 
ours, and the procéss of digestion is 
blissfully soothing. When the best parts 
have been assimilated, and the needless 
details forgotten, the experience is ready 
to be exhibited, flourished before the pub- 
lic eye. It takes its place in our collection 
of memories and we value it highly, and 
ourselves even more so for having it in 
our possession. 

_ Some people are much more elaborate 
in their processes than others. Some are 
willing to spend six months in Europe 
growling at the trains, becoming abso- 
lutely vicious over the drawbacks of all 
save American cookery, spending sleepless 
nights on beds that arouse them to elo- 
quent anger, so that they may return 
home and, thanks to the alchemy of time, 
tell of their entertaining misadventures 
and excruciatingly funny encounters with 
German delicacies. ‘It is spirited of them; 
it shows a perverse pluck, a laughable 
determination that speaks them wholly 
mad and therefore entirely human. We 
take a walking trip and, because of the 
countryside’s surprise at seeing people un- 
reasonably walking for pleasure, inhos- 
pitality and suspicion glower from every 
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door. Inexperience starts us off in tennis 
shoes, with the result that, on the third 
day, a ligament is wrenched, the mal- 
treated ankle swells, and for two days we 
walk on crying feet, blistered heels shriek- 
ing for a respite. The fourth night is 
spent in a field on a bed of sweet fern 
which is penetratingly damp, and, in 
spite of its thickness, fails to conceal the 
fact that a gnarled root lies directly be- 
neath the small of our back. Naturally 
we do not sleep. The ennui that tricked 
us into drinking flat ginger ale just be- 
fore sunrise also made a dew-soaked sar- 
dine seem attractive, with the inevitable 
result that an eight-mile walk before 
breakfast induces a state of health which 
makes breakfast an offence if not a direct 
insult. Yet it is with such experiences 
as these that we spread envy among the 
fortunate souls who have never felt drawn 
toward a walking trip. The exhilarating 
details are dwelt on, the fresh morning 
air, the expanding landscapes, the bends 
of the road, the stolen apples—they all 
acquire merit with a rapidity that no 
comfortable undertaking is capable of. 
The more we tell of it the more we are 
convinced that this was the moment, the 
highest, brightest peak in our entire ex- 
perience! We would not have missed it 
for worlds. We never feel so rich as 
when we realize that no one can take it 
from us. We ramp in the air, our feet 
touching nothing but our own inflated 
memories, with the intoxicating accom- 
paniment of resting our eyes benignly on 
the heads of the majority of mankind and 
noting their position as distinctly lowly. 

It is not only those adventures which 
we seek, but those which come unsought, 
that grow precious with age. If we had 
an unhappy childhood—if we lived, per- 
haps, in a place lonely or dull—these ex- 
periences take on the most engaging at- 
tributes when we remember them but 
faintly; and, without in the least intend- 
ing it, we cloak these years in becoming 
garments; a child that had just the usual 
juvenile troubles we transform into a 
poignant little figure with a tragic eye 
and a loneliness that was symbolical of 
his rarefied soul. And this small fictitious 
person, having at one time been closely 
connected with us, sheds on our present 
stage of development an excessively inter- 
esting light. The least imaginative of us 
are quite capable of transfiguring our 
pasts up to within, say, five years back. 
Many a man has built his mysteriously 
charming manner on the things he thinks 
happened to him in early youth; and it 
would not be easy to distinguish these 
chimerical things from the things that 
really happened. A past well managed is 
very helpful, quite an asset. It is no won- 
der that we hoard up these invisible rich- 
es, counting them and turning them over 
until they have increased in worth sur- 
prisingly. They are the only bank that we 
always have access to, and it is imperative 
that we should always find it plethoric. 
To know that one’s life has been full, to 
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feel that it has, perhaps, been romantic, 
gives one a confidence,a poise, that is most 
bracing. One wraps oneself in the rich 
garments of one’s adventures, and the rus- 
tling as it drags on the floor makes one’s 
carriage very upright and impressive. A 
blank past is so deadening a thing that 
young people had best begin collecting 
theirs now. If you see an incident lop- 
ing along, get in its path and persuade 
it to stay with you permanently. Roman- 
tic things are of course disagreeable at 
the time, but they must be gone through 
with, and if one only waits long enough 
they will become convulsingly funny. One 
is very apt to get rheumatism from haz- 
ardous adventures, but even rheumatism 
will, in after-years, appeal to one as a 
thing extremely humorous. The hope felt 
in the future is a mild sentiment com- 
pared with the obliterating fondness felt 
for the past. Privation, cold, hunger, 
bodily pain, become topics for lively con- 
versation; and, unable to speak for stran- 
gled peals of delighted remembrance, you 
try to recall the time when you were stone- 
broke und had serious thoughts of begging. 
A voyage during which seasickness seemed 
a thing you could not live through .is in 
years after chuckled over, gaining one a 
reputation for‘spritely wit. And so the 
staggering,- limping footprints we have 
left behind turn, with a little help from 
us,into an orderly,even triumphant march 
of impressions. They are suggestive of the 
swing of an oncoming army. They en- 
dow us who walk at their head with the 
eaptivating graces of a drum-major; and, 
feeling that we have whipped a shocking 
sot of recruits into admirable shape, we 
swagger convincingly, thanks to the past 
which meekly follows at our heels. 





The Gift of Iris 


In grey old Venice, when fair Naples lay 
Watching the terror sent 
From the dread peak across her lovely 
bay— 
Lightly the moments went. 


Though her own crumbling destiny was” 


writ 
In water long ago, 
No shade of chilling prescience seemed 
to flit 
Across San Marco’s glow. 


More deadly yet on rapt Sicilian vales 
The fiery rain descends, 

But with the pity of unnumbered wails 
A chant of courage blends. 


Beauty from ashes shall arise again, 
A winged and joyous’ thing. 

The living remnant of unconquered men 
To Fate their challenge fling. 


This gift of gladness is our heritage. 
Life, too, rejects its doom; 

Youth doubts the sad decrepitude of age— 
Age disbelieves the tomb. 


From flame and earthquake comes a 
thrilling voice 
To those who listen long; 
Some strong evangel bids the earth rejoice 
And hearken to his song. 
ApA Foster Murray. 





Protecting Passengers on 
Ocean Liners 


Aut ocean liners are compelled by law 
to carry certain safety devices in order to 
mitigate possible danger to life from 
accidents of any kind, a most of the 

at passenger - steamshi voluntaril 
Frstall the latest and mn efficient ma 
pliances, and even go beyond the legal 


——— 
_ The vessels of the Hamburg-American 
line, for example, have innumerable 


practical contrivances to insure the safety 
of their passengers; such as regular and 
collapsible life-boats, water-tight com- 
partments and double bottoms, hydraulic 
system for closing water-tight doors, 
—- for smothering flames by méans 
of sulphuric-acid gas, submarine signal 
bells, and the ordinary preservers, life- 
belts, and rockets. 

These steamers are all equipped with 
wireless-telegraph apparatus, many of the 
systems having a range of two thousand 
miles. In the event of the disablement 
of the machinery in the engine-room, there 
are emergency plants to provide light. 
Renzine motors or auxiliary steam plants 
and dynamos are at hand in addition to 
oil-lamps, which are supplied at all exits 
and passageways. 

There are various drills on board ship, 
which may be divided into boat, collision, 
and fire drills. The ship’s bell on the 
bridge, and a. gong below deck, announce 
these drills to the crew, each of whom has 
a particular station to fill, Twice during 
each steamer’s stay at Hamburg, and once 
while she lies at New York, there are boat 
drills before the commissioners of emigra- 
tion. Boats are uncovered, swung out 
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on the davits, and lowered, while the entire 
gear is inspected. 

A fire-drill is announced by telegraph 
to the engine-room, and by the bell and 
gongs to other parts of the ship. On a 
ship of the President Lincoln type there 
are sixty hose connections, and the twelve 
hand pumps on deck are auxiliary to the 
steam pumps. Automatic extinguishers 
and two smoke helmets are carried by 
each vessel. Collision drills are held every 
day, and require the immediate closing of 
the doors to all water-tight bulkheads and 
every port-hole. 

In case of ‘man overboard,” there is 
immediately released from the bridge and 
dropped into the sea a large copper life- 
buoy provided with a calcium carbide tank. 
As soon as the carbide touches the water 
it flames brightly, so that the location of a 
person overboard, if he reaches the buoy, 
can easily be discovered at night. 


: The Roller-skating Craze 
Strikes England 


THE revival of roller-skating has 
reached the British Isles. During the 
last two or three years a mania for this 
amusement has held our entire country 
in its sway, and there is scarcely a town 
of five thousand inhabitants which has 
not its rink. But now the craze has 
crossed the Atlantic, and our English 
cousins have become just as enthusiastic 
over it as we have been and still are. 

The London press does not hesitate to 
declare roller-skating to be the most 
popular form of indoor amusement and 
exercise, and the evidence adequately 
bears out this statement. <A single com- 
pany has opened rinks in seventeen cities 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
and each of these halls can easily accom- 
modate on an average five thousand 
skaters. Frequently on the Olympia 
Rink alone the crowds make use of all 
ten thousand pairs of roller-skates which 
are provided for the patrons. There is a 
great demand for steel ball-bearing skates 
of the newest design, and it is estimated 
that before the end of winter there will 
be in use more than one hundred thou- 
sand pairs of these on the rinks operated 
by the new English company. 


REDUCE THE CARES 
of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to 
use Borpen’s Prertess BraND EvaporaTep MILK 
in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Results 
will be more satisfactory than with most “fresh” milk. 
The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute 
PEERLEsS MILK with water to any desired richness. .*, 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. ¢%.s 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 




















ET Wisdom. RETR Ho) 


As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 1scts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 

jan Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 
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THE SENATORIAL HALL OF FAME 


TEXAS—BAILEY AND CULBERSON 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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Where Nonagenarians Thrive 


Tne county of Norfolk, in England, is 
remarkable for the longevity of its in- 
habitants, especially those in the small 
villages and those who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits; and it appears that 
more women than men have attained an 
extremely advanced age. 

In a certain village of three hundred 
people there died during the past year 
three women who were more than ninety 
years of age, one of whom claimed ninety- 
six years. Another hamlet » numbered 
among its celebrities a doctor’s widow 
aged ninety-two, and a former blacksmith 
ninety-six years old. In a third Norfolk 
village of four hundred population live 
a man of ninety-five, a woman of ninety, 
a woman of eighty-nine, a woman of 
eighty-seven, and a number of both sexes 
who possess eighty years or over. 

Among the Norfolk peasants seventy 
years is far from being considered as old, 
and many farm laborers of that age still 
retain much of their youthful vigor, and 
work in the fields from early morning 
until sundown. In these eastern coun- 
ties of England rheumatism is most 
prevalent, and few of those advanced in 
years have escaped its crippling effects. 
When we consider that these people gen- 
erally live in houses lacking ordinary 
accommodations, and where sanitation is 
an unknown term, and when we add 
rheumatism in addition, it is difficult to 
see just how the natives live so long. 
However, the quiet rural manner of life, 
free from excitement, and abundance of 
outdoor work to furnish the necessary 
exercise evidently seem to be the correct 
prescription to produce nonagenarians. 





The Storm 


TH’ Wind ’at blows in Winter-time,— 
He makes a funny noise—Whoo-00-00! 
An’ shivers—they run up your back— 
(If you was girls, he might scare you!) 
Our Window shutters scold ’cause he 
Shakes all th’ window-panes, an’ w’en 
He can’t get in our house at all— 
W’y, he goes off somewheres again! 


I guess he goes to find some Snow 
To throw right at our window, too! 
(’At’s ’eause he-feels all cross with me. 
But 7 won’t let him in, would you?) 
Our Evergreens ain’t ’fraid of him— 
They bend their heads so’s they can hear 
Th’ things th’ ole Wind says to them— 
I think it mus’ be very queer. 


They’ve kept on all their summer clo’es, 
They look lots nicer than th’ rest 

All trimmed with fluffy snow—’at’s w'y 
He likes to talk to them th’ best. 

Th’ Snow, it’s all on ev’rything! 
I’m tired watchin’ it come down! 

It’s covered up our picket fence 
*At keeps me ’way fum Johnnie Brown. 


_ Our Barn has gone away, way off, 


An’ so has where th’ Chickens sleep. 
An’ where [I picked th’ red, red Rose, 
It’s all a little roun’ white heap! 
My Gran’pa’s over by th’ fire— 
He ain’t asleep, ’cause he jus’ said 
He ‘“‘b’lieves if he was little boys 
He’d tumble early into bed 
So’s w’en th’ big, roun’ Sun gets up, 
Some bran’-new Rubber Boots won’t be 
A-wondering what’s happened to 
A Little Boy ’at looks like me!” 
Mari£ Louise TOMPKINS, 





Difficulties of Street-car 
Service 


INCREASING civilization has many ad- 
vantages, no doubt, but countries not 
burdened with super-refinement are sel- 
dom troubled with too much red. tape. 
For example, take the street-car question 
in certain American cities and in Rio 
Janeiro. Cleveland, Philadelphia, New 
York, and other large communities in the 
United States have been wrought up to 
the point of exasperation plus litigation 
concerning matters and methods of local 
transit. In New York there have been 
charges and counter-allegations of stock- 
watering, deals, trades of all kinds, even 
insinuations of treasury looting. -Re- 
ceivers have been in charge of the Metro- 
politan system, and have made a strong 
attempt to improve conditions, while over- 
crowding of cars continues, as well as 
lambasting by newspapers and individual 
citizens. Finally the Public Service Com- 
mission issues orders for this and that to 
be done, and the receiver’s lot, like the 
policeman’s, is not a happy one. Of course 
the tangle may be straightened out some 
time or other, but whether New York 
can ever secure adequate means of local 
transit is to be doubted, for the simple 
reason that its population, permanent, 
suburban, and transient, continues to grow 
so rapidly. The city now has cars on 
three grades—elevated roads, street sur- 





face cars, and subway trains. The first 
two are as crowded, apparently, as they 
were before the subway trains were built, 
and the subways are also jammed. A re- 
cent despatch from Rio Janeiro tells how 
a mob calmly seized twelve cars belonging 
to a local transportation company there, 
and burned them up because the com- 
pany’s new rate of fares and time sched- 
ules were unsatisfactory. The company 
then signified its willingness to submit 
to any reform the Mayor might deem 
necessary and quiet was restored. Doubt- 
less the rioters thought they had settled 
their local transportation matter in a 
satisfactory manner by thus cutting the 
red tape and substituting for it the red 
flag. 


Hawaiian Prosperity in 1908 


ALTHOUGH this country suffered consid- 
erable commercial distress last year be- 
cause of the late panic, our Hawaiian 
possessions had a most prosperous year 
in 1908. With the exception of the vast 
increase in the sugar industry, probably 
the most pronounced development was in 
the production of pineapples. During the 
past year more than four hundred thou- 
sand cans of this fruit were exported, 
and this year the shippers expect a million 
cans. Cotton and tobacco have been in- 
troduced successfully; more sisal is being 
raised; and the area of the rubber-groves 
has expanded. 

The total value of Hawaiian exports, 
of which sugar predominates, amounted 
to $40,567,796 in 1908. This would repre- 
sent $225 per capita when proportioned 
according to the present estimated popu- 
lation of the islands, and when this is com- 
pared with the per capita money holdings 
in other countries Hawaii’s lead over them 
is enormous. Estimated for one year by 
the last census, the per capita wealth of 
the United States proper is $31.40; of 
the United Kingdom, $17.58; of Germany, 
$22.40; of France, $37.13; of the Nether- 
lands, $26.76; and of Cuba, $15.62. Even 
though we add all of these other per 
capita amounts together, that of Hawaii 
yet overtops the entire sum by $74.11. 





The End of a Famous Cabaret 
of Paris 


Tue drinking-shop of “Father Lunette,” 
a cabaret in the rue Anglais and a spot 
of interest for all tourists ‘‘seeing Paris,” 
has passed out of existence because of the 
inability of the proprietor to come to terms 
with his landlord. 

Near the end of the eighteenth-century, 
“Father Lunette’s” was established by a 
Mr. Lefevre, who reigned behind the bar 
for forty years, and who wore such enormous 
spectacles that the cabaret acquired the 
name and took the sign of “lunette.’’ 
After passing through many hands, “ Father 
Chanson” became the proprietor, in 1891, 
and conducted a flourishing business until 
he recently failed to agree upon a lease with 
his landlord and vacated. 

The famous satirical paintings upon the 
walls at the back of the shop have been 

















The Cabaret of “ Father Lunette” 


destroyed by “Chanson” rather than leave 
them to the crabbed owner of the building. 
Among these caricatures are sketches by 
noted artists representing Clemenceau as 
a fighter; Zola as a pilgrim to Lourdes; 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte in a most un- 
academical pose; and many others. ° 

The visits of the Grand Dukes, the uncles 
of the present Czar, under the guidance of 
the detective Rossignol, brought this shop 
into prominence, although it has never 
been anything but a den for cutthroats 
and similar vicious types. However, many 
celebrated personages have inspected its 
premises, among them ‘being the late King 
Oscar of Bweden, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales), the 
King of Belgium, and others of noble birth. 
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Benjamin Guggenheim 


Ir is the habit to speak of the days gone 
by when young men of energy, industry, 
character, and brains were able to achieve 
brilliant business or professional careers in 
America, and to think that such careers are 
impossible now. That they are unusual 
nowadays may be granted, but that they 
are possible can easily be proved. One 
of the striking examples of modern achieve- 
ment in the industrial and financial world 
is that of the Guggenheim family, formerly 
of Philadelphia, where the founder, the 
late Meyer Guggenheim, settled many years 
ago, and, starting out for himself, built up 
a large and prosperous commercial business. 
It is a remarkable fact that this fine old 
figure in the business community should 
have been succeeded by seven sons, all of 
whom have reached a plane of success that 
the father never dreamed of, not only in 
manufacturing, exploring, commerce, but 
in finance and statesmanship as well. And 
the way in which the family fortunes were 
diverted from commercial business pure and 
simple is little short of romance. 

It was in 1885 that the father, Meyer 
Guggenheim, sent one of his younger sons, 
Benjamin—then twenty years old—to 
Leadville, Colorado, to take charge of his 
mining interests, which at that time began 
to be enormously productive. The A. Y. 
and Minnie mines became very heavy 
shippers of silver and lead ore, The prod- 
ucts soon became of importance to the 
smelting-plants with which Mr. Benjamin 
Guggenheim naturally came into intimate 
relations. Keen, far-sighted, level-headed 
as was his father before him, the young man 
studied the most advantageous methods of 
treating the ores, and foresaw as with 

rophetic vision the tremendous _possi- 
Pilities of the smelting business. 

He communicated his ideas to his father 
and brothers, and by his persistence and 
ceaseless urging finally convinced them of 
the vast opportunities in the smelting of 
ores, so that they were drawn into this line 
of industry, and built their first smelting- 
lant at Pueblo, Colorado. Soon after Mr. 
3enjamin Guggenheim got this in opera- 
tion the results were so satisfactory that 
his father and his six brothers decided to 
withdraw entirely from commercial busi- 
ness and devote their energies and abilities 
to the new and larger field. Having abun- 
dant capital, unusual intelligence, un- 
daunted energy, they took the next step, 
and built a large plant at Aguas Calientes, 
Mexico, where they first embarked in cop- 
per smelting, and shortly thereafter erected 
a third plant at Monterey, Mexico. 

In the mean time, recognizing the de- 
sirability of refining their own bullion, 
which was produced at their various plants, 
they built a refinery at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. Mr. Benjamin Guggenheim, the 
pioneer of the family in their Western 
operations, transferred his energies to the 
management of the new refinery, of which 
he remained in charge for a_ lengthy 

riod. 

When the consolidation of the smelting 
industries was accomplished, the Guggen- 
heim enterprises had become so large that 
they were naturally the ruling factor in the 
American Smelting and Refining Company; 
and having seen his great object an actual 
reality, Mr. Benjamin Guggenheim went to 
Europe for a well-earned rest. Returning 
a couple of years later, he looked about for 
an individual field for his incessant activi- 
ties, and decided to enter into the manu- 
facture of mining machinery. This was 
in 1903, and the large plant he built in 
Milwaukee at once became an element to 
be reckoned with. Three years later his 
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Power and Mining Machinery Company 
was merged with the International Steam 
Pump Company, in which Mr. Benjamin 
Guggenheim has been a director and a large 
stockholder for some years. Since that 
time he has been chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the International Steam 
Pump Company, and was elected recently 
to the presidency. 

Such, in brief, is the public career of a man 
only forty-four years of age, who possessés 
bodily and mental strength, decision of 
character, extraordinary executive ability, 
and the courage to do things. He is now 
devoting his entire time and energy to 
directing the affairs of the International 
Steam Pump Company, and at the present 
writing is in Europe, visiting the company’s 
plant near London, and inspecting its 
various Continental offices, with the object 
of extending its large trade in foreign 
countries; for Mr. Benjamin Guggenheim 
has in active preparation important plans 
for the expansion of his company’s business 
and the extension of its present lines, as 
well as in new manufacturing enterprises. 
Already the International Steam _ 
Company has seven plants, six in this 
country and one in England, as follows: 
The Blake-Knowles, in East Cambridge, 
Mass.; the Deane, in Holyoke, Mass.; the 
Worthington, in Harrison, N, J.; the Snow- 
Holly, in Buffalo, N. Y.; the Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon, in Cincinnati, Ohio; the Power and 
Mining Machinery, in Cudahy, Wis.; and 
the Simpson plant in Newark, England. 

An army of ten thousand men draws its 
sustenance from these great industrial 
workshops, whose product is of infinite 
variety, from the smallest feed pump, 
weighing but a few pounds, to the enormous 
municipal pumping engine capable of supply- 
ing a city’s mains with 20,000,000 gallons 
of water daily. They supply the pumping 
apparatus and condensers for the battle- 
ships of the nation; pressure pumps for the 
cotton press of the South and the steel-mill 
of Pennsylvania; the pumping engine which 
sends the crude oil on its long journey from 
the well to the refinery; the air compressor 
which makes it possible to work in caissons 
or in tunnels under the bed of river and 
lake; the pumps that keep free from 
water the deep workings of the copper mine 
in Alaska or the gold mine in South Africa; 
the distributing pumps that transfer the 
products from one point to another in the 
srewery and in the sugar house; the agri- 
cultural pumps that flood the rice fields in 
Louisiana and irrigate the fertile fields of 
the Nile. The power behind the eleyator 
which takes you to the office in the tower 
in the skyscraper is a steam pump. The 
company builds gas producers and gas 
engines in units up to the enormous prime 
mover of five thousand horse-power, which 
are destined to supplant the steam-engine 
on account of their great fuel economy; it 
builds blast furnaces, cement machinery, 
mining, smelting, and milling plants for all 
metallurgical purposes, and great rock 
crushers used in the production of concrete 
and ballast. In a word, the products of the 
International Steam Pump Company are 
limited only by the confines of industry and 
civilization. So, in the career of Mr. 
Benjamin Guggenheim, we find that this 
young man did not rest content after his 
splendid achievements in the smelting 
industry, but that he turned his activities 
to another great industrial enterprise, ad- 
vancing it rapidly on its road to success. 
Our country of to-day is still rich in its 
offerings to those who are ready to give it 
their enthusiastic energy and untiring 
effort. x * x 



















































































































































WILL THERE BE A COAL STRIKE? 


ZARA HE present agreement between the 
we? anthracite miners and the operators 
has only one month more to run. 
The miners have come forward with 
5a list of demands, to the majority 
of which the operators have declared 
themselves unalterably opposed. <A 
coal strike on the Ist of April is 
evidently a dangerous possibility. 
And neither Wall Street nor the country at large has 
forgotten the five months’ strike of 1902, and the dis- 
tressing conditions by which it was accompanied. 

Tie end of that strike, it will be recalled, came with 
the appointment of the Anthracite Strike Commission 
headed by Judge Gray, of Delaware, an agreement being 
finally brought about which was to remain in force 
until April 1, 1906. For three years everything went 
along smoothly under this agreement, and then, al- 
though a dispute arose which resulted in a temporary 
cessation of mining, the agreement was substantially 
renewed for three years more. That brings us down 
to the present time. Now the miners come forward 
with a set of demands which call for a complete change 
from the order of things established by the findings 
of the Strike Commission. 

Recognition of the union, more pay, shorter hours— 
these, as usual, head the list. But added to these de- 
mands there are several others on which it seems as 
though it would be quite as hard to come to an agree- 
ment. The “ check off ” system, for instance, by which 
the operators are asked to withhold part of each 
man’s wages, paying the amount directly into the 
union treasury, is something to which the mine-owners 
are uncompromisingly opposed. The proposition to do 
away with the Conciliation Board is another thing 
which the operators declare is sure to result in end- 
less trouble. Lastly, there are the demands that the 
system whereby a miner employs two or more helpers 
is to be abolished, and that contracts shall be made 
for a period of not over one year instead of three, as 
at present. 

Of these various demands the vital one in deter- 
mining whether or not there will be a strike is the 
one which has to do with the recognition of the United 
Mine-Workers of America and the introduction of the 
system whereby the coal companies are asked to pay 
part of the men’s wages directly into the union 
treasury. The United Mine-Workers of America is 
the national organization of coal-miners, anthracite 
and bituminous, and has never been recognized by 
the hard-coal mine-owners, who claim that only a very 
mall part of the anthracite miners belong to the 
union, and that they will not negotiate with men 
representing what is in many respects a rival industry. 
At the beginning of this year, according to President 
Lewis's figures, only eighteen per cent. of the anthra- 
cite mine-workers belonged to the United Mine- 
Workers of America. Eighteen per cent. of the 170,- 
000 anthracite-coal miners is only 31,000, and while 
the membership has undoubtedly increased largely 
since the first of the year, it will readily be seen on 
what the hard-coal operators base their claim that 
they should not be asked to negotiate with a union 
made up mostly of soft-coal workers. 

Hard coal, so far at least as the steam sizes are 
concerned, comes into direct competition with soft 
coal, and anything that hurts the anthracite industry 
correspondingly helps the workers in the bituminous 
fields. The anthracite operators are thus naturally 
strongly opposed to giving the soft-coal workers any 
voice whatever in saying what is to be done in the 
hard-eoal region. The justice of this contention was 
fully recognized by the Strike Commission which put 
an end to the great struggle in 1902. In its report 
the commission declared the first requisite for any 
contract between operators and miners to be “an 
organization of anthracite-mine workers, governed by 
the anthracite-mine workers and free from control or 
dictation of bituminous-mine workers.” 

The other demand which is certain to make trouble 
if the miners insist is that the coal companies collect 
the men’s union dues for the union by taking the money 
out of the men’s wages. The question goes very much 
deeper than might seem at first. The greatest diffi- 
culty the unions have with their men is to make them 
pay their dues—after a three years’ agreement has been 
signed, in fact, a large proportion of the men see no 
use in staying in the union and simply stop paying 
their dues However confident the leaders may be 
that they can get the men back when they need their 
votes, this is a condition which makes not only for 
low membership in the interim, but for a depleted 
treasury, so the union turns to the coal companies and 
demands that they do the collecting by holding back 
part of the men’s wages. 

Aside from the fact that such a proceeding is un- 
lawful in the State of Pennsylvania, the anthracite 
operators consider that they have every reason for re- 
fusing the demand that tliey do the one thing most 
valculated to maintain the strength and aggressiveness 
of the union—a union which they flatly refuse to 
recognize as having anything to say about anthracite 
affairs, and which they look upon as the embodiment 
of a wrong system. For the labor leaders, of course, 
it would be a big thing if they could force the opera- 
tors to accede to this demand—it can be said on high 
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authority, in fact, that could they win their point in 
this, they would probably be willing to let their other 
demands pass. 

This is the situation at present—-a long list of de- 
mands presented by the miners and flatly refused by 
the operators. To the outsider who has no interest 
in the controversy one way or the other, the question 
naturally presents itself, Why do the miners choose 
such a time as this in which to make their demands? 
Will present industrial conditions help them or hinder 
them from getting what they want? 

The primary reason for bringing up the whole mat- 
ter at the present time is. of course, the fact that the 
agreement runs off on April Ist, and that if a renewal 
for three more years were to be made, the national 
union would suffer further loss of strength among 
the hard-coal workers—when there is nothing to fight 
for the men see little use in paying dues to the union. 
Furthermore, nothing was gained for the men by 
Mitchell during the conferences in 1906, and now it is 
distinctly up to the new president. to show what he 
ean do. 

In the second place, the miners have had a period 
of six years of steady work at high wages, broken 
only by the six weeks’ suspension in 1906, and feel 
themselves in a strong position financially for a 
trial of strength. In the coal regions the savings- 
banks all show heavy increases in deposits, and while 
dues have not come into the union treasury to an 
extent satisfactory to the labor leaders, expenses have 
been low and the available fund is undoubtedly large. 
Furthermore, the men have been working steadily for 
a long time and many of them want a holiday. If by 
taking a few weeks off they can secure concessions 
which will last them through years to come, well and 
good. If they gain nothing, they have still had their 
vacation, and in consecutive days instead of a day 
now and then. 

On the other hand, if the miners are well equipped 
to go into a strike, the same thing is no less true of 
the coal companies. Immediately after the strike 
of 1902 they began a policy of accumulation which has 
resulted in the storage during the past few years of 
an enormous supply of coal. During 1908 the gross 
production of anthracite was 73,800,000 tons, a de- 
crease of only 2,606,000 tons from the record year 
1907. Considering how the consumption of coal fell 
off in 1908, it is only necessary to put two and two 
together to see that a process of accumulation was 
going on, that the mines were kept running at nearly 
full capacity in order to get ready for the situation 
with which the operators knew very well they would 
be faced. Ten million tons is a conservative estimate 
of the amount of coal which the companies have on 
hand. 

Then, again, with Roosevelt out of the White House 
and John Mitchell no longer president of the miners’ 
union, the operators realize that in ease of a strike 
there will not be the same pressure brought upon them 
as they claim forced them into the compromise of 
1902 after they had the strikers beaten. Whether or 
not they are right in their contention, the operators 
do believe that if trouble does come public sentiment 
will be on their side. The men,.they point out, have 
had a long period of steady work. which has been 
continued right up to the present time, when in nearly 
all other lines there have been cuts in wages, suspen- 
sions, and heavy reductions in working forces. Dur- 
ing 1907 and 1908, when it is estimated that in this 
country two million workmen became idle, the anthra- 
cite industry suffered hardly at all. And not only 
were the miners kept working, but wages remained 
high through the operation of the sliding scale estab- 
lished by the Strike Commission in 1902. The 
anthracite miners have been exceptionally fortunate 
during the period of depression, and the operators do 
not consider that their demands are likely to arouse 
much public sympathy. 

So, unless the labor leaders back down on the de- 
mands they have put forward, it is hard to see how a 
strike can be averted, and Wall Street, proverbially 
“ discounting” everything that is likely to happen 
in the future, is figuring actively on what the effect 
of a strike would be. So far as the direct effect on 
the price of the coal stocks is concerned, the Street 
has looked back at the records of 1902, and finding 
that the “coalers”’ were all higher at the strike’s 
end than at its beginning, is not at all worried about 
what may happen to Reading or Pennsylvania or 
Lackawanna. During the last big strike the coal 
companies were all well able to take care of them- 
selves and they are in a good deal better shape now 
to meet trouble than they were then. Selling on 
strike news is notoriously an unprofitable operation 
—it is not from any probable influence on the price 
of stocks that the coal-strike factor derives its great 
importance. Why the Street as well as the country 
at large is so much interested in whether or not there 
is going to be a strike is because people so generally 
realize what a serious check to returning prosper- 
ity a strike would be. Business is pretty dull now 
and everybody is looking forward to the spring 
months as the earliest time at which an upturn can 
be expected. If the Ist of April is to be marked 
by a suspension of work on the part of 170,000 men 
engaged in one of the country’s leading industries, 
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he is indeed an optimist who believes that the march 
of progress will go on uninterrupted. 


BE. M. C.—Why is it that the United States Treas- 
ury will continue gold coins in circulation until they 
are up to one-half per cent. light weight? My under- 
standing is that British sovereigns are retired from 
circulation after they are one-fourth of one per cent. 
light weight, and that in some of the continental 
countries the allowed abrasion is cven less. The 
practice in the United States operates to make it 
very difficult and unsafe to figure on a shipment of 
gold coin out of the country. 

Under the English law the sovereign is legal tender 
until it has lost three-fourths of one grain (six-tenths 
per cent.), and Parliament has repeatedly ordéred the 
purchase of worn sovereigns where the abrasion was 
several times as great. The gold coin in circulation in 
this country is in excellent shape—worn by use perhaps 
less than the gold of any other country. 


The difficulty in getting full-weight sovereigns for’ 


export from the Bank of England is quite as great 
as in getting new eagles from the United States 
Treasury. 


P. W. K.—I am thinking of putting some surplus 
money into Missouri, Kansas, & Texas common, or 
into Kansas City Southern, both of which sell about 
thé same price. What do you think of investments 
in these low-priced railroad stocks? 

Both the properties you mention are developing 
under efficient management, and, whatever the market 
may do, are likely to prove profitable to the investor. 
With regard to these stocks, however, as with a-num- 
ber of other prominent low-priced rails, it must be 
borne in mind that the advance has already been 
very great, and that when you buy now you are buy- 
ing after a long upward swing. ’ 


G. E—Do you consider the Providence Securities 
4’s a safe investment? 

Your question seems best answered by the state- 
ment that the bonds are guaranteed, principal and 
interest, by endorsement by the New York, New 
Haven, & Hartford Railroad. 


J. K. O—What do the newspapers mean when they 
quote, “ Exchange on New York at Chicago, thirty 
cents premium?” 

It means that if you were in Chicago and wanted 
to buy a bank draft drawn on New York for $1,000 
it would cost you $1,000.30. When the premium on 
exchange drawn on New York, at inland points, goes 
much over thirty cents, it is cheaper to ship cur- 
rency, just as when foreign exchange gets higher 
than a certain point it is cheaper to send gold. 


H, A. B.—Taking the relative value of Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific and comparing their ad- 
vance from the recent panic price with that of Atch- 
ison, it appears that Atchison has had the larger pro- 
portionate advance—and still financiers advise the 
purchase of Atchison at present prices! Judging 
from past experience, could not a greater speculative 
advance be expected from stocks like Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific? 

Between the panic and the middle of the current 
month Atchison rose thirty-five points, or fifty-three 
per cent.; Northern Pacific, fifty-two points, .or fifty- 
two per cent.; Great Northern, thirty-six points, or 
thirty-four per cent. 

With regard to the disparity between Atchison’s 
and Great Northern’s percentage of recovery, it must 
be remembered that the former stock was beaten down 
to sixty-six and three-eighths in the panic, while Great 
Northern held relatively better than stocks of its own 
class. But even at that, and while we believe thor- 
oughly in Atchison, we think you are right in your 
conclusion that, judging from past experience, -a 
greater advance is to be expected from Great North- 
ern. 


T. B. T.—Would, in your opinion, American Loco- 
motive common be a good buy for a year or two? 
Any information you can supply will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

We are inclined to think that American Locomo- 
tive common will sell a good deal higher during the 
next two years than it is selling now—a contrary 
opinion would almost presuppose the non-return of 
business prosperity during the next two years. The 
company is doing well and the process of filling 
up the railroads’ treasuries, now going on, is some- 
thing which sooner or later is bound favorably to af- 
fect the companies which manufacture railroad 
equipment. 





W. C—By what are the Interborough 4 1-2’s se- 
cured? What underlies the Rock Island collateral 
4's? 

The Interborough. 41%’s are secured by Interbor- 
ough Rapid Traiisit (Subway) stock. The old Chi- 
cago, Rock Island, & Pacific stock underlies the Rock 
Island collateral 4’s. 
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The Newest of Great Art Galleries 


By LITTELL McCLUNG 


OnE of the most notable events in the 
history of art in America was the recent 
opening of the new Walters Art Gallery 
in Baltimore. This gallery was built by 
Mr. Henry Walters, of New York and Bal- 
timore, and was in course of construction 
during a period of about three years. 

As a building the Walters Gallery is 
one of the finest of its kind in the world. 
The building is 120 by 130 feet in size, 
and faces on Washington Place. At pres- 
ent its appearance is marred by heavy 
electric-light and trolley wires in the 
streets around it, but these will be put 
underground as soon as Baltimore's new 
system of subways is finished. The base- 
ment story is of Milford pink granite cut 
in massive blocks. The upper part of the 
structure is of gray Indiana limestone. 
This part is divided into two stories by a 
earved belt course. Large arched win- 
dows open from the first story, while the 
second is severely plain. 

As one. enters through the massive 
bronze doors the white beauty of the in- 
terior is very conspicuous. In front is a 
lovely court upon which open all the 
rooms on tie first floor. In its centre 
stands a magnificent marble fountain. 
Balustrades of marble surround it, and 
from these rises a series of twin columns 
supporting the second-floor galleries. 

On the first floor are four private gal- 
leries. Rising to the second floor is a 
superb staircase, back of which is a mu- 
seum containing relics of the Spanish In- 
quisition and other historic trophies. 





Duke of Urbino is not very unlike that of 
his other portrait of the Duke in Florence. 

One of the most valuable works is a 
portrait of Raphael by himself. There is 
also another Raphael—the Madonna delle 
Candetabre. However, it is thought that 
the figures attendant upon the Madonna 
and the Child are not by Raphael, but by 
one of his imitators. The Mother and 
Child, the critics say, are certainly the 
work of Raphael. 

Tintoretto is represented by five por- 
traits. Among the most noted Florentine 
works are a circular panel by Botticelli 
showing the Virgin, Christ, and St. John, 
and a panel with St. John as a youth. 

A striking work is a portrait of Michel- 
angelo attributed to himself. Andrea del 
Sarto is represented by a Madonna and a 
portrait. 

The value of the modern paintings is 
several hundred thousand dollars. Rous- 
seau is represented by his famous Sappho 
and Winter Solitude; Meissonier by one 
or two Napoleons and a half-dozen others ; 
Corot by his great work, The Martyrdom 
of Nt. Sebastian, and several others of 
less importance; Millet by 7'he Sheepfold, 
The Potato Harvest, Breaking Flax, and 
the priceless Angelus; Breton by Return- 
ing frem the Fields; Géréme by Duel Af- 
ter the Masquerade and Christian Mar- 
tyrs; and Corot by several of his best 
works. <A score of other modern painters 
are represented as well. 

Among the marbles are the sarcophagi 
found in an imperial cemetery in Rome in 

















The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore 


The Walters collection, which has been 
stored in Baltimore, New York, and Lon- 
den, is brought together in the new gallery 
for the first time. The foundation of the 
collection was made by the late William 
T. Walters, and has been added to year by 
year by his son, Mr. Henry Walters. The 
only collections in this country of equal 
importance are those of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, the Chicago Art Institute, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and 
possibly the Coreoran Art Gallery in 
Washington. The Oriental ceramics alone 
are worth a great fortune. These bronzes 
and porcelains, of exquisite color and form, 
together. with the ivories and _ lacquers, 
made up the Japanese exhibit at the ex- 
position in Paris in the late seventies. 

The Massarenti collection contains some 
of the mest important art treasures that 
Italy ever possessed. Don Marcello Massa- 
renti, for many years head of the Roman 
charities, brought these pictures together. 
He was fifty years completing the collec- 
tion, housing his treasures in marble in 
an art gallery near the Vatican, and his 
thousand or more paintings in a gloomy 
old palace near by. In 1902 Mr. Walters 
made a eash offer of $1,000,000 for the 
collection and it was accepted. Since then 
art crities have declared that the pictures 
and marbles are worth $2,000,000. A 
steamer was chartered to bring this col- 
lection to New York, where it was stored 
in two large buildings. Its shipment to 
Baltimore occupied several months. 

The collection is richest in paintings of 
the Italian schools. There are a Virgin, 
Christ-Child, St. Joseph, John the Bap- 
tist, and John the Precursor, by Bellini. 
There are several Titians. One shows 
St. Christopher carrying the Christ-Child 
over the ford, and in the background a 
figure in a monk’s gown has the face of 
Titian himself. Titian’s portrait of the 








1884. They bear elaborate and beautiful 
designs carved by their Greek sculptors 
for the wealthy art patrons of Rome in the 
first century. Crities have found difli- 
culty in putting a price on them, so rare 
and beautiful are they. One of the sar- 
cophagi. it is supposed, contained the 
ashes of Pompey the Great. - Another 
shows in relief the Triumph of Dionysus, 
the god of wine, and another the same 
happy god’s arrival on the Isle of Naxos 
and the finding of that fascinating lady, 


Ariadne. <A Pallas Athene is of heroic 
dimensions. Others show Roman _ work- 


manship, being evidently copies of the 
Greek works. 

Five bronze cists from Etruscan tombs 
aye among the curiosities of ancient 
sculpture. Some of the most striking 
bronzes are a bust of the Emperor Augus- 
tus, a life-size bust of a young man with 
the family features of the Czsars, a 
statue of Paris holding the apple, a Mer- 
cury, a Jupiter, and a Venus at the bath. 

A valuable addition to the bronzes, 
which arrived recently, is Rodin’s Le 
Penseur. Prominent Frenchmen tried to 
prevent this famous work from _ being 
taken out of the country, but despite their 
efforts: Mr. Walters bought it and brought 
it to Baltimore. 

Another recent arrival is a magnificent 
marble statue of Ariadne by the Baltimore 
sculptor, Hans Schuler. The model of this 
work won a gold medal at the Paris Salon 
in 1903. There are scores of other statues 
that in themselves would make a collee- 
tion of great value. 

It is said that Mr. Walters is prepar- 
ing to issue, at a cost of not less than 
$100,000, a catalogue of his great collec- 
tion that will contain the finest photo- 
graphs that can be made of his most val- 
uable works. Meanwhile the interior of 
the Walters Gallery is carefully guarded 
against anything that bears any resem- 
blance to a camera. 
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Perea of War Stanton sat in his 
office in Washington. 

“If I ring that bell,’’ he said, ‘‘any man, ia 
the most distant State, is a prisoner of war!"’ 

The telephone bell has succeeded the mes- 
senger bell. 

Business has succeeded war. 

If any man in the Union rings the bell of 
his Bell Telephone at his desk, any other man 
at the most distant point is at his instant com- 
mand. 

That is the Bell Companies’ ideal—that you 
may take the receiver off the hook and get into 
communication with any man, even in the 
most distant State. 

That is the really universal telephone that 
the Bell Companies set as their goal at the be- 
ginning. It is so far realized that already 
20,000,000 voices are at the other end of the 
line, all reached by the one Bell system. 

The increased efficiency of the individual, of 
the lawyer or bank president or corporation 
official; the increased efficiency of the nation 
as a whole, because of the development of the 
Bell system, can hardly be estimated. 

It certainly cannot be overestimated. 

The president of a corporation to-day could 
not be the president of such a corporation with- 
out it. 

The modern corporation itself could not exist 
without telephone service of national scope. 

Corporation officials could not have trans- 
acted business quickly enough by old methods 
to reach the totals which alone are accountable 
for our remarkable com 1ercial development as 
a nation. 


American Telephone 





The wheels of commerce have been kept at 
the necessary speed to provide this swift 
development by the universal telephone. 

The mere item of time actually saved by 
those who use the telephone means an immense 
increase in the production of the nation’s wealth 
every working day in the year. 

Without counting the convenience, without 
counting this wonderful increased efficiency, but 
just counting the time alone, over $},000,000 
a day is saved by the users of the telephone! 

Which means adding $3,000,000 a day to 
the nation’s wealth! 

The exchange connections of the associated 
Bell Companies are about 18,000,0G0 a day— 
the toll connections half a million more. Half 
of the connections are on business matters that © 
must have prompt action—either a messenger 
or a personal visit. 

Figured on the most conservative basis, the 
money value of the time saved is not less than 
ten cents on every exchange connection and 
three dollars on every toll, or long distance con- 
nection—figures that experience has shown to 
be extremely low. 

The saving in time only is thus $1,800,000 
daily on exchange messages and $1,500,000 on 
long distance messages—this much added to 
the nation’s productiveness by the Implement 
of the Nation, the Bell Telephone. 
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EASTER | 
VACATION ¥ 


A Sail by 8,000 
l the superb S. S. Oceana tons, | 
\ From New York, S:turday. April 8, for } 


Stay 2 duys—see the § 
Bermuda Easter lilies in bloom (Wi 
under sunny skies, \)! 
A few hours’ stop 
St. Thomas to allow visits to the \jff 
delizghtfu places of interest. { 


(Porto Rico) Remain 2 
San Juan days,one of them Easter 


AY Sund:y. (Cuba) a¢ 
Cuba)—almost days to 
Havana enjov its many attractions. | 
| Returning to New York April 19, ) 
\ with renewed energy for the Spring Vf 
) season. h 
Rates, from $90 up, secure trans- |¥ 
rtition, meals and accommodations. 
\ N\ rite to the ry \ 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
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Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- 
trated a Business Booklet which tells how 
riceless Business Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big. broad, brainy bysiness men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your salary, to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
iow to manage a business 
How to sell goods 
—~How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
fn no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
der career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 
SYSTE 






» Dept. 223-3, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, Ul, 





60 cts. 
a ib, 


100 parsley , 100 tomatoes, 100 melons, 1200 charming 
flower seeds, in all 10,000 kernels, easily worth 
$1.00 of any man’s money. Or, send and we 
add one pkg. of Earliest Sweet Corn 
THE SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 











Crabb’s English Synonymes 


A new edition of this standard work now ready. 
$1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 





Financial 
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Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 

rica,Commercial and Trav- 
. e) ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques, Certifi- 


Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Letters 





BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


SECTION 


The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 
400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Apathy and Steel 


Edwin Jackson. 


Mr. W: C. 


South. 


Up the Greatest North American Volcano 
Mt. Wrangel, in Alaska, the largest volcano in North America, 

has remained until recently unconquered. Ropert Dunn, the well- 
known traveller and explorer, has just made the first ascent. He has 
written the first account of his expedition in the March HARPER'S. 


Mr. W. G. Beymer has written a vivid and poetic impression 
of the men and scenes in the great steel-mills of Pennsylvania. 
His article is illustrated with striking pictures in color by John 


A Naturalist in the Tropics 

Breese, of the staff of the New York Zoological 
Park, recently made a trip up one of the strange rivers of the 
He writes most interestingly of the many curious 
species of birds and animals which he observed. 


What. Science Does to Prevent Disease 
A strikingly interesting paper on the notable work now being 
done, both here and abroad, in the field of preventive medicine. 
Little by little science is discovering how to cope with disease. 
What has been done and is being done is told by Dr. J. C. TorREy, 
of the Cornell College of Medicine. 


Edwin A. Abbey’s Shakespeare Pictures 
Mr. ABBEY has made-for HARPER’s some striking illustrations 
of Shakespeare’s “Henry VIII.” 
brilliant essay on the play by Prof. J. CHurtoNn COLLins. 


They are accompanied by a 


Breaking Camp at Kantara 
Another of Norman Duncan’s delightful pictures of the life 
in the Orient—full of beauty and color and told with rare charm. 














The Household of Felicity 


Mrs. GRACE ELLERY CHANNING gives a delightful view of the 
daily life of an Italian family—a most sympathetic and intimate 


picture. 


7] UNUSUAL SHORT STORIES 
These are stories that will be talked about—stories that are out 
of the ordinary, every one of them. 


MorGan RoBeErtson’s tale, THE GRAIN SHIP, is a story worthy 
of one of the masters of fiction—a weird, grim tale of one of the 
most mysterious tragedies of the sea. 


By way of contrast comes a deliciously funny story by G. A. 
BirMINGHAM, the Irish novelist, a story as original as it is humor- 
ous—how a town in Ireland was roused to action. 


THe Dryap, by Harry J. Smit, is another tale in a lighter 
vein—a love-story of to-day, with a little element of the super- 


natural. 


Fanny Heasuip LeEa’s story, FEEt oF Cray, deals with a new 
situation—a literary man. his wife, and the women from whom 


he draws his inspiration. 


Another love-story of a different sort is ADENA BELLISSIMA, by 
Lewis MacBrayNre—a touching little romance of the steerage on 


an ocean liner. 


MuriEv CAMPBELL Dyar has written a story not unlike Dickens 
in its flavor—a story that is in the main dramatic yet full of 


humor. 


BETWEEN MEN, by Leo CRANE, is a story of the lives of two 
and how one in the end redeemed himself. 





strong men 
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The Anonymous Serial 


“THE INNER SHRINE” 


“ A novel exciting more interest than any previous one for many a day.... It is quite on the cards that in these early 
years of the twentieth century we have seen the dawn of a new novelist of unquestioned power.”_wew orteans Times-Democrat 


meets 











When Lincoln Moved 


Tne Hon. William M. Springer, for 
long a member of Congress, representing 
the Springfield Congressional District of 
Illinois, who was for some time chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, knew Abraham Lincoln. From 
Mr. Springer’s lips the narrator heard 
this story of a time when Abraham Lin- 
coln was a struggling lawyer. 

From Kentucky there came to Spring- 
field a man named Speed, who opened and 
successfully conducted a general store, 
more than half a century ago; in fact, 
many years before the name of Lincoln 
beeame known outside his Springfield en- 
vironments. Speed’s store contained sub- 
stantially everything in the way of mer- 
chandise, from pins and needles to fur- 
niture and buffalo overcoats. Around 
his big cannon stove there frequently 
gathered such men as Abraham Lincoln, 
Stephen A. Douglas, Lyman Trumbull, 
Richard Yates, and * Dick” Oglesby. 

One winter afternoon Mr. Lincoln 
asked Speed how much it would cost him 
to “rig out” a back room of his office 
with a small bed and bedding. He said 
that times were hard, and he felt the 
need of saving the expense of room rent. 

Speed said that his clerk was going 
to leave him and go back to Kentucky; 
that he had engaged the services of a 
young man in Springfield who lived with 
his parents. There was a room over the 
store for which he would charge no rent 
to Lincoln, if he could be satisfied with 
its rough condition and secant furniture. 
Mr. Lincoln ran up-stairs, tramped around 
for a few minutes, came down, and went 
out. In about half an hour he returned, 
carrying across his shoulders an enor- 
mous saddle-bag. Mr. Lincoln went up- 
stairs again, dropped his burden on to 
the floor, and immediately came down. 
Seating himself beside the big stove, he 
said, 

* Well, Speed, I've moved!” 


The New Commander of 
Britain’s Home Fleet 


ADMIRAL Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD is 
to give up the command of Great Britain’s 
Channel Fleet, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Admiralty. This state- 
ment means that the Admiral will virtu- 
ally retire from the service 





when he 


leaves his fleet on March 24th, although 
the age limit would permit him to hold 
his command until 1911. 

Vice-Admiral Sir William H. May, 
second sea lord of the Admiralty, is to 
succeed Admiral Beresford as the su- 

















Vice-Admiral Sir William H. May, R.N. 


WHO WILL SUCCEED LORD BERESFORD 
AS COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


preme commander of the naval forces, and 
will be in immediate charge of the main 
fleet for home defence. It is the intention 
of tie British government to concentrate 
all of the newest and most powerful of 
its war-ships in this great fleet for home 
protection, and for this purpose the 
present Channel Fleet will doubtless give 
up its best vessels. 





Advantages of Red Tape 

Tue vagaries of official red tape fur- 
nish as many stories as the typical] Irish- 
man. The latest refers to a board of 
naval oflicers appointed some months ago 


ADVERTISING 





to investigate certain questions regarding 
torpedo-boats, and the measures to be 
taken in defence against them. In the 
course of the work, the members of the 
board desired to experiment. with the in- 
stallations in one of the seacoast forts, 
and to obtain permission it was necessary 
to address an official communication to 
the Secretary of War. This passed 
through the hands of various officials to 
the Secretary of the Navy, thence to the 
Secretary of War, and down the scale 
again. The usual delay in this case ex- 
tended over an unusually long period. 
As the time set approached, no reply hav- 
ing been received, one of the naval offi- 
cers concerned called on an acquaintance, 
who was an army officer in the War De- 
partment, and explained the case. As a 
result the army officer wrote a personal 
letter to the commandant of the fort. 
asking him to extend the courtesies in 
advance of the official order. On the 
strength of this the naval board made the 
visit, was hospitably received, and spent 
several days in experiments which in- 
volved the services of the whole garrison, 
and returned to Washington fully satis- 
fied. Several weeks later the original 
document containing the request was re- 
turned with numerous endorsements, the 
last of which read: 

“The Secretary of War regrets that 
he is unable to grant the within request, 
as the garrison at Fort is too busy 
at present to permit carrying out the ex- 
periments in question.” 








England’s Toy Railroads 


MINIATURE railroads, replicas of those 
frequently seen in American amusement 
resorts, are being established in many 
English estates to facilitate transporta- 
tion between the mansions and the main 
lines of the railroads. The residences 
in extensive estates are often at a con- 
siderable distance from the trunk lines 
and horsed vehicles have hitherto been 
the only means of connection between 
them; but now several wealthy land- 
owners have installed the diminutive rail- 
road systems. These are especially serv- 
iceable in rendering quick access to va- 
rious points in a manor whose area may 
be several square miles. 

The most prominent of these private 
miniature railroads are those located at 
Eaton Hall in Cheshire, the country seat 
of the Duke of Westminster; Duffield 
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Bank, the manor of Sir Percival Heywood, 
Bart.; and Blakesley Hall, the home of 
Mr. C. H. Bartholomew, a retired civil 
engineer. At Blackpool and Sutton Cold- 
field similar systems have been installed to 
supply needed facilities for public traffic. 

The railroad system operated through 
the Eaton Hall estate has a trackage of 
41/, miles, including a direct through line 
between the residence and the trunk line 
at Balderton, a distance of 314 miles, and 
approximately one mile of sidetracks. It 
has a 15-inch gauge with rails averaging 
12 pounds per yard, and the construction 
of the track, exclusive of buildings and 
rolling-stock, cost $29,450. The essential 
purpose of this road is the transporting 
of freight, although there are some cars 
fitted for passenger service. It is esti- 
mated that this litle road carries 6,000 
tons of freight annually, so that its util- 
ity is apparent. 





Where the Panic Brought 
Prosperity 


Ir is a mighty mean panic year that 
brings good to nobody—a statement that 
is borne out by the rapid settlement of 
cheap plains land in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, western Kansas and 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and the Texas Pan- 
handle. According to despatches from 
Denver, a great number of men who were 
driven out of work last year by the clos- 
ing of mills and factories all over the 
country were literally driven to take up 
cheap lands or free government lands in 
the West, where a large proportion of 
them are now settled on their own‘farms 
or small ranches and are on the way to 
a competency; as one writer puts it, 
“Driven to prosperity by seeming mis- 
fortunes.” The philosopher will see in 
this apparent paradox justification for 
belief that things generally even up in 
this world when one takes them by and 
large. Prices of food increase because 
the industrial establishments employ mil- 
lions who cannot produce food, and there- 
fore create a great demand for it. The 
mills keep on growing until they have a 
surplus of production, for which, owing to 
many’ reasons, there is no demand when 
the mills shut down. Having no immedi- 
ate work, and having to earn an im- 
mediate living, a certain percentage of the 
idle operatives take up inexpensive lands 
out West and go to farming. 
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The Education of Kings 


Tue children of kings are raised in 
simpler fashion than the offspring of 
many a millionaire. Nor is the reason 
far to seek, since royal parents fully 
realize how prominent is the example of 
their children. While there is no royal 
road to learning, the education of a youth- 
tul prince has interest, inasmuch as it is 
the result of much deliberation. 

The Basedow system, made public in 
book form in 1770, under the title, A 
Book of Directions for the Fathers and 
Mothers of Families, and applied, in 1800, 
to the education of the young princes of 
Prussia, found numerous advocates. Here 
the fundamental principle is instruction 
by sight, and the author banishes from 
practical consideration all instruction 
which has to be committed to memory. 
By pictures, which form a leading feature 
in the book, it is sought to reconcile in 
the minds of children the actual things 
they see with illustrations of the same. 
As a child is incapable of abstract ideas, 
the teacher conveys instruction orally by 
pointing out in pictures such connections 
and resemblances. The system includes 
physical training, easy- fitting clothes, 
cold baths, a hard bed, early rising, and 
manual labor. 

Such was the basis of the instruction 
given to the Crown Prince of Prussia and 
his brother, aged, respectively, five and 
tour, by Frederick Delbriick, a lawyer’s 
son and a doctor of philosophy. He tried 
to develop the natural faculties of his 





pupils according to the theory that nature 
is not bad, but feeble. In walking with 
the boys he sought to awaken their at- 
tention by remarks on different things, 
and, after their return, made them look 
in Basedow’s pictures for the objects ob- 
served by them out-of-doors. He read them 
extracts from Robinson Crusoe and the 
Children’s Bible, proceeding by degrees to 
extracts from Schiller, and trying to make 
his charges understand such distinctions 
as that between courage and timidity, etc. 

It was the custom of the royal children 
every day to visit the Queen either in the 
garden or in her private apartments, when 
they would romp, encouraged by their 
mother. This harmless play gave offence 
to the tutor, who, being something of a 
pedant, scolded and punished the boys— 
then yielded his point when they showed 
temper. In short, it may be doubted 
whether a doctor of philosophy can handle 
children otherwise than theoretically. In 
a letter to her “three little gardeners ”— 
Fritz, William (Delbriick’s pupils). and 
Charlotte—Queen Louise writes: * Upod 
day, my dear children. Papa and I have 
much enjoyed your beets, pease, parsley, 
haricots, cabbages, and salads from your 
gardens. ‘These are busy people,’ said 
papa; ‘I eat to their good health.’ I 
said, ‘They have given us these because 
they knew we should enjoy them... . 
Yes, little ones, we have shown them to 
every one.” 

R. Hort-LoMax. 























A STRANGE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PLOUGH-HORSE 


A WELL-KNOWN 


ENGLISH CIRCUS PROPRIETOR 


EMPLOYS HIS PERFORMING 


ELEPHANTS IN ASSISTING WITH THE FARM WORK WHILE THEY ARE IN WIN- 
TER QUARTERS 





A Bird All By Itself 


Tue Brooklyn Institute Museum on the 
Eastern Parkway has placed on exhibition 
a group of birds whose name the average 
layman has never heard and whose habits 
have puzzled even the ornithologists. This 
species is known as the hoactzin and is 
an inhabitant of South America, where 
these specimens were collected in the Ori- 
noco district. The bird possesses so many 
anatomical peculiarities that scientists 
usually classify it in a separate order 
by itself. 

_ Although the hoactzin has large wings, 
it seldom flies, and probably could not 
sustain itself in the air for a distance of 
one hundred yards. The breastbone is 
very short, seemingly the front part hav- 
ing been cut off, and filling this cavity is 
a large crop in which its food is digested. 
The adult birds are about the size of a 
small hen. 

_ The hoactzin frequerits the courses of 
rivers and small streams, and invariably 
builds its rude nest of sticks and twigs 
in the low branches of bushes overhang- 
ing the water. Here the young are hatched 





entirely naked, but in spite of their help- 
less appearance they are wonderfully ac- 
tive. When they come from the shell 
there are well-developed claws on each of 
their tiny wings, and aided by these claws 
the little nestlings, only a few hours old, 
crawl about the nest and the adjacent 
twigs. When alarmed by intruders these 
little birds drag themselves to the edge 
of the nest and plunge into the water 
beneath, swimming to a place of safety 
in the shrubbery bordering the stream. 
Remarkably enough, they are not web- 
footed, nor do the adult birds ever go 
into the water. 

When the quills of the wing feathers be- 
gin to grow the fledglings shed their claws, 
but the peculiar use of the wings in the 
young birds manifests itself when they 
are grown. As the hoactzin climbs among 
the branches of the dense shrubbery, 
searching for tender leaves and buds, 
the wings are hooked over the branches 
and propel the body forward in much the 
same manner that the claws assisted the 
young birds. 
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_Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
‘a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 











the least expensive of foods. There is 
no waste. There is most nourishment. 
Always fresh and crisp. Never stale. 
No broken crackers. Always whole 
and inviting. There can be no better 
soda crackers than 


Uneeda &¢ 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT: COMPANY 




















“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “ROYAL NESTOR” 
Gree 40c. Blue = Label, a 


‘Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest vol- 
ume, ‘Poems and _ Ballads,” in which appeared 
the famous ‘‘Laus Veneris’’ and other lyrics that 
created a literary sensation in England. To them 
have been added many later poems. Collectively 
they are admirably representative of Swinburne’s 
genius. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 

































































Treat for Music Lovers 


Splendid Vocal and Instrumental Selec- 
tions Among the Newest Victor Records. 









Liqueur 
Peres Chartreux 


Music lovers need not lack constant enjoy- 
ment through new Victor Records, for 
many fine vocal and instrumental selections 
are brought out each month. 

Among the records for February are sev- 
eral numbers showing to splendid advantage 
the beauty of Miss Geraldine Farrar’s voice. 
Two arias from Massenet’s ‘ Manon,” in 
which Mise Farrar has made such great 
success, are included, reproduced in French, 
in which the prima-donna sings this opera. 
The arias have a full orchestral accom- 
paniment, which brings out the value of 
the music and gives the singer the proper 
instrumental support. ‘Robin Adair,’ 
given in English by Miss Farrar, Micaela’s 
air from Bizet’s opera of “Carmen,” and 
the “Voi che sapete” aria from Mozart’s 
“Nozze di Figaro,” sung in Italian, show 
this singer’s voice and ability to the very 
best advantage, as reproduced in these 
newest records. 

There are in lighter vein records by Nat 
M. Wills, Billy Murray, Ada Jones and Len 
Spencer, and Alan Turner’s voice is heard 
in a baritone solo, ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
as is Harry Macdonough’s in a tenor num- 
ber, the ‘Arab Love Song,” with orchestra, 
from Marie Cahill’s new production, “ Betty 
and the Boys.” Elise Stevenson, soprano, 
contributes to the records, and there are new 
numbers by the Whitney Quartet, including 
Spofford’s old English glee, ‘Hail! Smiling 
Morn,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘The Cheerful 
Wanderer.” Ralph Herz, whose imper- 
sonation of a humorous devil in ‘The Soul 
Kiss” has been one of the great features 
of the production, sings two of the “Soul 
Kiss” hits, ‘‘ Very Well, Then” and “That 
Wasn’t All.” 

Other records in the February offerings 
include instrumental numbers by Sousa’s 
Band, a violin and cello duet, clarionet and 
flute selections, ete. These records will 
prove thoroughly enjoyable to Victor own- 
ers and will make others long to possess one 
of these remarkable musical instruments. 


—[{Adr,] 





The original and genuine Chartreuse has 
always been and still is made by the Carthu- 
sian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 
been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property ofthe 
Monks, their world-renowned product is now- 
adays known as“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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GETTING HIS OWN BACK. 

SEEDY INDIVIDUAL (nettled at the curt manner of the lady clerk). “Excuse 
me, miss, but if I post this now, will it be delivered in Brighton first thing to-mor- 
row morning ?” 

LADY CLERK. “Of course it will.” 


SEEDY INDIVIDUAL. “Bet yer it won't; it’s addressed to Margate.” 
—From ‘The Tatler.” 









The New Steinway 


Five-Foot-Ten-inch 


Miniature Grand 
Piano 


(Trade Marked) 
is proving a constant and 
increasing source of won- 
derment and delight to all 
musicians and music-lovers, 

Scientific experiments and acous- 
tical researches have determined the 
exact size, namely, five feet ten inches, 
necessary to reproduce the remark- 
able attributes and qualities of our larger 
Grand Pianos. Any Grand under this size 
ctosses the danger line, as it cannot yield a 
tonal result superior to that of the discarded 
Square or the present Upright Piano. The full, 
rich and sweet tone of the Steinway Miniature Grand 
and its dainty appearance are already giving the utmost 
satisfaction to thousands of purchasers, and we recommend 
a thorough examination and trial of this unique instrument to 
anybody desirous of possessing a Grand Piano, but who does 
not wish to exceed the in- 
vestment of $800 in 
a Piano Purchase. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East 14th St. 
NEW YORK. 

Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN’S 
WHISKEY 
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His Period and His Pictures 


By 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


BIOGRAPHY AND A HIS. 

A TORY —Nast the man, Nast 

the Cartoonist, and a review of 

his share in the great events his 

pencil treated in criticism — often as the 

voice of the country shaping those events, 

Mr. Paine had wonderful opportuni- 

ties to know Nast, and the book is filled 

with a rich store of biographical material 
and historical side-light. 

The book is additionally valuable as 
a history of the cartoon and its devel- 
opment, along with the changes in proc- 
esses of engraving and reproduction, 

Hundreds of Nast’s cartoons and other 
_drawings are given, as well as many 
additional illustrations, historical and 
personal, 


Large Octavo. Gilt Top. 600 pp. 
$5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers New York 














Purple and Homespun 


A Novel of Politics and Love 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire 
Author of ‘‘ Lux Crucis”? 


Cloth, Post 8vo. 
Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 














HE American piano-player and the 

modern magazine have grown together 
from small beginnings. What the piano- 
player is to-day it owes first to its own 
artistic worth and possibilities, and second 
to magazine advertising. 

The composer Chopin wrote piano com- 
positions so difficult that musicians of his 
own period, admitting their beauty, still 
asked: ‘But who can play them?” Chopin 
played some of them himself. Others were 
beyond his strength — as the great Polonaise 
depicting Poland’s splendor and downfall. 
Since Chopin’s day the development of the 
piano and the mastery of technique have 

one hand in hand. Yet there have always 
een compositions that seemed beyond the 
resources of either. 

Finally, the American  piano-player 
appeared, and at a word the whole world 
of music was thrown open freely to every- 
body. With no training at all, and very 
brief study, it was suddenly made possible 
for a child to play acceptably the great 


tion. When American inventive genius 
evolved the piano-player the piano became 
a more delightful means of culture and 
pleasure. The lover of music for its own 
sake can now explore the whole range of 
Chopin, whereas formerly but few of his 
works could be played by an ordinary 
performer, and many of them were seldom 
heard even at professional recitals. The 
American piano-player has gone round the 
world. And the magazine gave it one ele- 
ment without which its development wou. 
have been retarded. That was Publicity. 
Remember that it took nearly two cen- 
turies of progress to give the piano its pres- 
ent commanding position in the world. 
Remember that the piano-player was more 
radical in principle, and not only had to be 
explained, but in many cases this latter work 
could only be accomplished by revealing 
the true possibilities of the piano at the same 
time, and itis at once apparent that without 
the magazines, backed by the vigorous edu- 
cational work of the manufacturers, the 
American piano-player 
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Books About Music 


THE SPELL 


ree cian annie eee mee NOVEL 
By William 


adoring his beautiful «society girl” 
finding a mysterious, sweet companionship in her 
friend, whose intellect flashes baek to his. As 
these two work together in an old library, the 
young wife makes up her mind that her husband 
prefers her friend. 










A 
NEW 





Dana Orcutt 


ERE is a young wife who struggles against 
the passionate fear that her husband is hap- 
pier in the companionship of another woman— 
and who loves and protects the other woman! 
A handsome young dreamer is the husband, 
wrapped up in his scholar’s passion for the past, 


wife, but 


And when you read the 


story you learn whether or not this is true— 
the wife sympathizing with the other woman’s 
hopeless love, the other woman refusing to be- 
tray her. The wife’s frank offer to her husband 
to give him up brings on a climax which sets 
“« The Spell” altogether apart from most novels 
-of married life. 


INlustrated. Post &vo, Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER @ BROTHER 














STORIES OF SYMPHONIC MUSIC 
By Lawrence GitmMan. This book, just issued, describes without technical detail the 
themes of the great orchestral symphonies. It enables the listener to comprehend the 
vital spirit within each composition. The period covered is from Beethoven to ae present 
day. Cloth. Net, $1.25 


PHASES OF MODERN MUSIC 


By Lawrence Gitman. Subjects here treated with sympathy and insight are Richard 
Strauss; Mascagni, the composer of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’; Edward MacDowell, the fore- 
most American composer, Grieg: Wagner and his relation to ‘his great contemporary Verdi; 
“Parsifal’’ and its significance, etc. 16mo, Cloth. Net, $1.25 


WOTAN, SIEGFRIED, AND BRUNNHILDE 
By Anna Atice Cnapin. Inthe study of these three principal characters Miss Chapin has 
caught the very essence of the spirit of Wagner’s treatment of the ‘t Nibelungen Lied.” 
Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.25 


THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD 
By Anna Aticr Cuapin. It contains the four uneras of Wagner's “ Nibelungen Ring”— 
“Das Rheingold,” ‘Die Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” ‘‘Gétterdaimmerung’’—woven into the 
poor gl astory. Aninvaluable introduction to a study of the famous operas. Illustrated. 
loth. $1.25 


WONDER TALES FROM WAGNER 
By ANNA Auice Cuapin. Planned upon much the same lines as ‘‘ The Story of the Rhine- 
gold,” and forms an invaluable companion to that book. Contents: ‘‘The Flying Dutch- 
an,” “Tan nhiauser,” “Lohengrin” ‘‘Tristan und Isolde,” ‘Die Meistersinger von 
Narnberg.” Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


By Lucy C. Lititz. This volume is designed to afford the young student of music a brief, 
terse history of music and great musicians. It will prove delightful reading and will give 
that ee with musical facts which is usually accumulated very slowly. Illus- 
trated. Cloth 60 cents 


TEN SINGING LESSONS 
By MaruitpE Marcuesi. The author gives exceedingly valuable hints as to the training 
of the voice, in the course of which napeies young singers are quietly warned against the 
mistakes to which they are prone. Cloth Net, $1.50 


EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
By Avotpu F. Curistiani. A reader of ordinary intelligence will be helped to a better un- 
derstanding of great compositions, both in their intellectual and emotional aspects, while 
to the musician the work is simply indispensable. Cloth. $3.00 


EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO MUSIC 


By Jostan Bootu. This standard work has helpful illustrated chapters on singing and the 
cultivation of the voice; full of explicit helps to the piano and organ; complete dictionary of 
musical terms. 16mo. 75 cents 


STUDIES IN THE WAGNERIAN DRAMA 


By Henry E. KrRensiet. An exposition of Wagner's claims to consideration as a poet as 
well as a composer, and an analy sis of ‘‘Tristan und Isolde,’’ ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen, ” and ‘“Parsifal.”” Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 


MUSIC AND MORALS 


By H.R. Hawets. The author uses the title as a comprehensive term of the connection of 
music with emotion, as well cs some critical comment on its position with reference to in- 
dividual morality and to its influence and significance in society at large. aes 
12mo. 1.75 


HYMNS AND TUNES 


As Sung at St. Thomas’s Church, New York. By GrorcE ‘Wiiitam Warren. Of great 
value to the thousands from every part of the country who, in attending the services of St. 


iomas’s, have shared in the quickening power of its music. _8vo, Cloth. Net, $1.25 




















Rarper § Brothers, Publishers, New York 








Astronomy with the Naked Eye 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


T last here is a book on astronomy for us who want to know just the 
plain things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge 





required—and it reads like a novel—only better. The plan of the book 
is to enable the casual observer of the night skies to appreciate the scheme 
of the constellations. Every fact and every principle have been made 
concrete and specific, if you need it. At the end is a group of charts 


showing stars visible to the naked eye and the outlines of the constellation 
figures. This book by Professor Serviss answers every requirement for a 
thoughtful, valuable gift. 

With Charts in Color. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


The Friendly Stars 
By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


OW to know the stars without scientific knowledge is what this book 
tells—what their names are, why they have different colors, how they 
change their positions in the skies—ali the signs that we observe each night 
and know so little about are here explained with great charm. No prelimi- 
nary study is necessary. With Diagrams. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1 25 net. 





Side-Lights on Astronomy 
By SIMON NEWCOMB 


OW large is the universe? How long will it endure? What becomes 

of the sun’s energy radiated into space? These and kindred ques- 

tions Professor Newcomb discusses in the light of the most recent knowledge. 
The various chapters of this work have to do with the larger aspects of 
astronomy rather than with its minute technical details. Everything is 
discussed in the light of the best knowledge obtainable- The book tells 
what astronomers are doing and in a general way describes their methods. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Pith of Astr 
By SAMUEL G. BAYNE . 
ITHOUT mathematics. A simple and concise explané ation of those 
portions of astronomy which have a popular bearing, adapted to 


interest those who have no technical knowledge of the science. It is both 
accurate and reliable. Iliustrated. $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 





grade of bread and baked stuff. 


berry. 


flavor. 


The Jacob Theobald Flour Co., Cleveland, O. 
J.C. Smith @ Wallace Company. Newark, N. J. 
Danville Wholesale Grocery Co., Danville, III. 
Pt. Pleasant Grocery Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
McLane, Swift & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City Grocer Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Lee, Cady & Smart, Detroit, Mich. 
The Smart & Fox Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Burr Bros., Rockford, III. 
Clegg Bros., Youngstown, O. 
Scudders-Gale-Wearen Co., Cairo, Ill. 
The Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Carpenter-Cook Co., Menominee, Mich. 
C. S. Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Col. 
Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. 
A. J. Umbreit, Dubuque, Iowa. 


It requires a flour of peculiar excellence and quality to enable the house- 
wife or the baker, constantly and under all conditions to produce a fine, even 


In a word---it requires a balanced flour, a flour containing a certain per- 
centage of gluten, of phosphates and other valuable properties in the wheat 


The aim of our process is to make the words “Highest Quality,” as 
applied to NAPOLEON Flour, mean much more to our patrons than the 
stereotype definition. Scientific tests have demonstrated that NAPOLEON 
Flour will operate to the best advantage under all conditions. It is a sure 
flour. It produces more bread to the sack. It is invariable in its faultless 


Every bag and barrel of NAPOLEON Flour is guaranteed 
It can generally be had at ALL RETAIL GROCERS 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the nearest 
jobber mentioned below: 


The C. H. Bishop Flour Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lang & Co., New York City, N. Y. 
Jobst Bethard Co., Peoria, III. 
Chattanooga Feed Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
United Flour Milling Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Botzum Bros., Akron, Ohio. 
Morton L. Marks Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Saratoga Milling G Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
L. A. Wright G Co., Boston, Mass. 
Cc. M. & R: Tompkins, Elmira, N. Y. 
John Stegink, MusKegon, Mich. 
‘Bedford & Jones, Lima, Ohio. 
Reid 6 Norton, Elgin, Il. 
Valley Mercantile Co., Hamilton, Mont. 
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